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BASE-BALL AT THE POLO GROUNDS, IN NEW YORK. 


The studies for this photo-mosaic were made during a recent game between the New Yorks and Philadelphias. The picture shows Lajoie of the Philadelphias at the bat. Warner 
of the New Yorks is catching, while Lynch is serving as umpire. Base-ball has attracted much attention this season, but some disgust has been occasioned by the quarreling and the 
rowdyism among the players. Decent people will not long support a game in which such indecent practices are continued. 
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The Next [Mayor of New York. 


VER since the adoption of the charter for what is 
—N generally called Greater New York there has been 
A speculation as to who should be mavor of the im- 
mense city that will be made by this consolidation. 
It is agreed by all who are capable of serious thought that 
it is most important that the first mayor of this greater city 
should be a man of uncommon capacities, large experi 
ences, broad knowledge, and an incorruptible integrity. 

This first mayor will have much to do in giving shape 
to what in the beginning probably will be rather chaotic. 
The framers of the charter may have done excellently well 
in their work, but the chances are that here and there their 
scheme of municipal government will prove most defective, 
if it does not break down entirely. In such an emergency 
a strong and capable executive officer at the head of affairs 
is much to be desired. 

Without doubt at least seven out of ten of the voters 
sincerely wish that such a man might be chosen. The diffi- 
culty is for this majority to get together. At the present 
writing the difficulties appear to be almost impossible to 
overcome. They certainly cannot be overcome without 
tactful forbearance. 

Masterfulness is very fine, and often in politics it is very 
effective; but there have been politicians of this variety 
who, insisting too much on having their own way, found 
themselves in the plight of the bull in the china-shop. 

There appears to be, among those who observe most 
closely, an agreement of opinion that if the Democrats of 
the various municipalities unite to support the candidate 
of Tammany Hall it will require a sincere union of all 
opposing interests to defeat such a candidate. 

With the idea that this union cannot be effected, the 
leaders of Tammany Hall have talked much, of late, of 
nominating Mr. Croker as their candidate. 

It is perfectly safe to say that Mr. Croker would never 
think of running against such a man as President Seth 
Low if the Republicans and all others opposed to Tam- 
many Hall should unite in Mr. Low’s support. But if the 
Republicans nominate some other than Mr. Low, if the re 
formers put up Mr. Low and Tammany names Mr. Croker, 
the latter would not only have a chance to win, but he 
would pretty certainly be elected. 

If the Republicans and the reformers wish to see Mr. 
Richard Croker the first mayor of Greater New York, all 
they need to do is to keep up their wrangling and insist on 
a three-cornered contest for this most important office. 


What Will Become of Silver ? 


7S OME of those who put faith in the’ free-silver 
\\ doctrine are still preaching woe because the com- 
~. ; A 2G 
Roa mercial price of silver has fallen so low that two 
‘ounces of silver are hardly enough to buy one 


(? lr bushel of wheat. 
ae These despondent persons declare that the 
¥ { great silver-mining interests of the United States 

are in danger of ruin; they say that the day will 
be a sad one for the people of the United States when the 
silver-mines are closed and an industry which employs 
millions of capital and many thousand workmen becomes 
extinct. 
farmers more harm than their wheat harvests do them 
good. 
There need be no anxiety, however, lest the silver-mines 
of the United States be abandoned, Silver may cease to be 
esteemed one of the precious metals, but when that time 


They are sure that such disaster will do the 


comes silver will be found to have entered into common 
use, and the demand for it for commercial or domestic 
service will be so great as io be sure to establish a price 
for it which will make the mining of it profitable. 
at one time was deemed too valuable for any employment 
except in the most expensive arts and for currency. It 


Copper 


It was esteemed 
as only one remove from the precious metals. To-day it is 
of greater service in commercial development than it ever 
was when used as money, and in its practical, every-day 


was called the cousin of gold and silver. 


use is of far greater value than when it served as coin. 
Copper mining was not destroyed, but, instead, vastly in- 
creased, because the demand for the metal by the mechanic 
and artisan established a permanent and profitable price 
for it. 

The enormous development of silver-mining may have 
impaired, or may be sure ultimately to destroy, the value 
of that metal for money, but it should be remembered that 
as its value for that purpose is lessened, so its opportunity 
for general use is increased. The world is sure to employ 
silver more freely and extensively than ever, although it 
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may cease to use it as a medium of exchange, and that em- 
ployment will create a demand for it which will serve as 
ample encouragement to the silver-miner. 

It may be that gold itself will become so plentiful some 
day as to lessen its value as a money metal, but even though 
it should experience silver’s fate in the money markets, yet 
it is inconceivable that the world would, therefore, see its 
gold-mines closed. The enormous development of gold 
mining, the discovery of vast fields in Alaska presumed to 
be richer in that metal than any that the earth has yet 
yielded to the persistency of man, and the opening of fields 
of almost incalculable wealth in other continents, may, at 
some time in the future, make gold comparatively as cheap 
as silver; and some of the economists do not hesitate to as- 
sert that, perhaps in the next century, the nations of the 
world may be compelled to base their money standards 
upon something elsc than gold, just as the nations are now 
turning away from the silver standard. Such action would 
simply change the use of gold, just as the commercial de- 
mand for silver is likely to end the demand for it for money 
purposes. 


Suppressing the Anarchists. 


PAIN, France, and Italy appear to be in agreement 

that something definite must be done to suppress 
ma the madmen and criminals who, calling themselves 

anarchists, commit most outrageous and _ senseless 
murders, and then glory in their deeds. It is to be hoped 
that all the civilized nations in the world will unite ina 
convention for the permanent suppression of these criminal 
It is of 
small consequence whether an anarchist be vicious or mad, 
for it is certain that he is dangerous. We imprison the 
criminal to-day to prevent them from preying on society; 
we sequester the insane to keep them from harming them- 


maniacs—or, if you please, these mad criminals. 


selves or others. So let us call the anarchists of the world 
mad or criminal, the method of treating them should be 
very much the same—they should be placed where they 
will be harmless. There are not a very great many of them 
in the world, and it would not be a burden upon the na- 
tions of the earth to take care of them in one large penal 
colony, orin various institutions now existing for the pun- 
ishment of criminals and for the care of the unfortunate. 
In some countries — notably in England and America— 
anarchists can now secure political asylum. Until this be 
entirely denied them it will be quite impossible to deal 
with them effectively. We surely have no need for them 
in this country; indeed, we have cranks enough of our own 
without acquiring any by importation. 


The Franco=-Russian Alliance. 


LL of Europe is interested in the new alliance said 


PAY to -have been entered into between Russia and 
M\ France. Indeed, France appears to have fallen 
be \ into hysterics, and in her own enthusiastic way 
*~ this nation pretends to believe that she has prac- 


tically secured the return of Alsace and Lorraine. Ger- 
many, or rather Germany’s brash young Emperor, is also 
pleased, and intimates that his understanding with the Czar 
assures the peace of Europe. There are others, however, 
who see in these understandings between the Czar and the 
French President on the one hand, and between the Czar 
and the German Emperor on the other, the beginning of a 
coalition of all of the rest of Europe against Great Britain. 
In London there is a recognition of the reasonableness of 
this idea, but the English, in their own quiet way, seem 


undisturbed at the prospect. There is sure to be a grand 


* flare-up in Europe before long, and possibly as fair 9 match 


treat Britain and her col- 
In the meantime, how- 
formal 


as could be arranged would be 
onies against the rest of Europe. 
ever, we can depend upon one thing, which is this : 


alliances and friendly understandings between nations are | 


only good so long as the conditions which existed when they 
were entered into continue ; when these conditions change, 
the alliances and agreements are as worthless as the idle 
winds, of as little value as the promises of princes. When 
the time comes for the inevitable European war the nations 
will array themselves against one another as their interests 
at that time determine. In such a light the passionate joy 
in France seems absolutely pitiful. 


The Various Trunk. 


T has not been many years since the average summer 

traveler managed to exist with a carpet -bag and 

a cloth-covered receptacle, hardly large enough to 

contain a healthy puff-sleeve of the dressmaker’s art. 
Even in the days of the hoop-skirt there was in its calm 
and collected moments an air of repose, not to say collapse, 
which required only modest space in the packing. And 
even when the bustle burst upon an innocent but aston- 
ished world, there were ways of confining its space-filling 
qualities which enabled it to sleep peacefully in an unob- 
trusive corner of the trunk. 

And it is the strangest sort of a contradiction that with 
out either hoop-skirts or bustles, or other adventitious 
means of expansion, and in the simple shirt- waist and plain 
skirt age, the summer girl yet contrives to multiply her 
traveling paraphernalia into enough trunks to build a mod- 
ern apartment-house. Nor does it stop here. The men 
have swollen their summer necessities into every conceiv- 
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able shape, from a Gladstone bag to a bicycle-case or a 
golf-trunk. And the old people, too, have caught the con 
tagion of the times, and are unable to travel without wraps 
for every degree of temperature, and medicine for every 
twitch of muscle or freak of the digestive apparatus. It is 
really sad to look at those old pictures which show a mar 
ried couple, or a small family, starting forth in their chaise 
with one simple, modest trunk strapped on behind. To 
day, if such a thing were to be put ina painting it would 
show the wedding party in a carriage, followed by a pro- 
cession of baggage-wagons that would make Messrs. Bar 
num & Bailey’s parade x small and insignificant exhibit 

And these thousands and millions of leather-covered, 
tin - fastened, canvas-incased, paper-adorned things are 
floating pell-mell, helter-skelter, on the surging and ebbing 
tides of summer travel. That all this mass is safely, expe 
ditiously, and carefully handled is a magnificent tribute to 
the railroad organizations which have made it possible 
For years the baggage-smasher has been the by-word, but 
his patience amid calumny must finally be rewarded, for 
he does his work marvelously well ; and if he gets no justice 
on earth, let us prayerfully hope he will obtain a long rest 
in some other sphere ! 


Our Future Dress. 


HEN Mr. Edward Bellamy made his second 
attempt to mortgage the future with what it 
ought to do to attain perfection he struck an 
insurmountable obstacle in the elimination of 
the washerwoman and the laundry, and Dr. 
Everett Hale properly complains that he had no right to 
get around the situation by a bare-faced invention. Mr 
Bellamy, with the ease peculiar to a speculator who deals 
in futures, simply brushed aside the whole question by 


Edward 


abolishing clothes such as we now wear and inventing 
habiliments of paper. These things, even to shoes and 
water-proofs, are to be made of paper costing from ten to 
twenty cents an outfit. When soiled they are not to be 
washed, but are to be sent back to the mills to be made into 
something else. In other words, the whole world is to be 
dressed in paper clothes which are unwashable and unre 
newable. Whenever a person may need a change he will 
put on a new outfit. 

Mr. Bellamy fails to add that the modern blanket news 
paper might be utilized in clothing the family, and possi- 
bly in his new suit he may combine the printing-press with 
man’s other necessities ; but, carrying the idea to its fur- 
thest limit, it is quite evident that his plan would never 
do. From the day Adam and Eve, wrapped in foliage and 
thought, left the garden of Eden, all things on earth and in 
the waters under the earth have been made to yield their 
utilities and their gems for human adornment. Clothes 
have been a powerful factor in all civilization. It is said 
that perfumes were next to gold as a cause for voyaging 
and discovery, because the strong scents of the early centu 
ries brought fabulous sums. Clothes have done even more 
for the world, because they have stimulated its largest in- 
dustries and thus widened that inventive and mechanical 
activity which has made the world progressive and _ pros- 
perous. The dress is improving all the time, gradually 
getting nearer simpler forms, and we have no doubt that, 
however old this world may grow, it will still find many 
women using the finest fabrics they can afford to cover 
and adorn their person. Mr. Bellamy’s paper idea will 
never do. 


The Mosquito. 


Two entomologists—Dr. George Dimmock, of Massachusetts, 
and Professor J. B. Smith, of New Jersey—have been telling 
what they know about the mosquito. What the rest of us know 
is better felt than told. 

It will please the misogynist, or confirm him in his cynicism, 
to know that the male mosquito ‘‘ is an inoffensive creature, 
and, like the bee, dotes on honey. It is the female that buzzes 
around your ear, then alights on you and gets in her fine 
work.” Why the mosquito bites you, Dr. Dimmock says, is 
not krown. 
food ; but it is now proved that a mosquito, after gorging itself 
with human blood, dies within a few hours. Such of these in 
sects as eschew human diet often live through an ensuing win 
ter to enjoy a second season. It seems the adult mosquito does 
not need food. In the /arva stage it has stored up enough nu 
trir-ent for a lifetime—and therefore things palatable are its 
invitation to death. What it needs most is moist air ; and so 
mosquitoes have been known to exist in moist cellars through 
all the winter months. 

Much as we are bitten by them it is only for mutual damage 

the impulse on their part being something like the drunkard’s 
for grog; and much as we complain of them as a pest, Dr. 
Dimmock says not one in ten thousand ever tastes human 
blood. There has been a doctrine afloat that the bite of the 
mosquito is beneficial to us, after all ; that it inoculates us just 
slightly enough with the malaria which makes a part of its en 
vironment to save us from any real attack of it. But this re 
mains to be proved, ‘‘In Havana Dr, Findlay has found that 
yellow fever is carried by the mosquitoes.” They will bite a 
patient laden with the germ and then pass it on to another 
person disastrously. Perhaps the second or third one it attacks 
in this way will not fare so badly, for he may be made only a 
trifle ill from what is a true inoculation, 

It is wet weather, of course, that breeds mosquitoes. ‘‘ When 


We have popularly supposed that it was to get 


the female is ready to lay her eggs she chooses a stagnant pool 
and sbapes the batch of eggs so they float about on top.” It 
takes only a few days for the ‘‘ wriggler,” which we have all 
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seen, to hatch out. The ‘‘ wrigglers” are the larvae. They are 
often found in tubs, apparently kanging head downward ; but 
in this position they are breathing. In a few days the ‘* wrig- 
gler” becomes a pupa, floats around for a while on its skin, 
gets dried as it floats, and soon takes wings for its pleasure and 
a human crusade. ; 

The perfect anti-mosquito remedy is yet to be found—that is, 
the means which shall destroy them. Campers-out in the Cats- 
kills and elsewhere drive them off with a smudge ; and petro- 
leum poured on the surface of ponds where they breed has been 
thought to diminish their numbers. Aromatic ointments con 
taining camphor and pennyroyal are good to use on the face 
and hands for repelling their onset. The devil’s darning-needle, 
or dragon-fly, is the mosquito’s enemy; but as he is also his own, 
he does not increase fast enough to keep the mosquitoes down. 
says that the species in his 
‘* In other States the mosquito acts in a busi 
takes one nip and goes about her business. But 
They will give a musical per 
formance by way of introduction, then hover about some un- 


Professor Smith, of New Jersey, 
State is peculiar 
ness-like way 
our species are much different. 


reachable spot and give their final jab, and there will be a large 
I have studied them all, and find 


” 


lump there in a few minutes, 
the New Jersey specimen by far the most interesting. 

There is no doubt that this last judgment is confirmed by an 
impregnable body of unwilling human experience. 

One of the most interesting facts about the mosquito is that 
its weapon of torment is multifold. It is, in fact, composed of 
six different instruments—almost as many as there are in a 
carpenter’s kit of tools. From such surgery as these imply— 
which we call a ‘‘ bite”—many people this present year have 
heen made seriously ill; and in three or four cases, not all of 
New Jersey origin, fatal results have followed. 
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THE late Baron Hirsch was world-famous for the prodigal- 
ity of 





his benefactions. 


His widow, whose portrait is here 
published for the first 
time in America, is pay- 
ing a splendid tribute to 
his memory, not only in 
carrying out the philan- 
thropical projects of 
which his death cut short 
the realization, but in 
new works of charity on 
her ownaccount. Among 
the good deeds already to 
the credit of this noble 
woman of wealth, though 
not generally known to 
the world, are her mag- 
nificent endowment of 
the Pasteur Institute ; 
the establishment of a 
maternity hospital in 
Munich, and rich dona- 
tions to a 
pital in Warsaw ; 
founding 


general hos- 
the 
of twenty-five 
of three thou- 
sand francs each, for indigent gentlewomen ; and the contribu- 
tion of two million francs to the home for retired railway em- 
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annuities 


ploy’és—this latter in memory of Baron Hirsch’s former presi- 


dency of the Oriental Railway Company. The baroness also 
intends, it is reported, to realize that greatest of all her hus- 
band’s philanthropic schemes, the Jewish colonization. 

=Toledo, Ohio, has a mayor, Mr. Samuel M. Jones, who is 
also a manufacturiny emvloyer, and whose daily life is filled 
with deeds of brotherly 
love. In his factory 
hangs the Golden Rule, 
and when he employs a 
man he says : ‘‘ 1 am go- 
ing to do by you as I 
hope you will do by me.” 
He pays good wages, and 
gives every man an op- 
portunity to acquire an 
education in a_ night- 
school and 
Mr. 
Jones is a Welshman by 
birth. He 
boy, and is self-made in 
the truest sense of the 
word. Upon his return 
trip to 


established 
maintained by him. 


was a poor 





from a _ recent 
Europe he found a pla- 


Immedi- 


MAYOR SAMUEL 


M. JONES, 


card on his factory-walls : ‘‘ No more help wanted.” 
ately that was removed. ‘‘I want to see the people who want 
work, and try to serve them or give them hope for a future 
position, at any rate,” said the mayor. Adjoining his factory 
isa park, called Golden Rule Park, and bere on Sunday may 
be heard addresses by some of the best speakers in this country 
Mr. Jones believes in eight hours’ work a day for the laborer. 
Though a Republican, Mayor Jones was elected by the Demo- 
cratic element and the workingmen. He is, thus far, one of the 
most satisfactory mayors Toledo has had. 

Professor Woodrow Wilson's literary and academic suc- 
cesses in the North have been particularly gratifying to his 
Southern friends who, while he was a student at the University 
of Virginia, saw in him the promise of distinction which he has 
so well fulfilled. As the successor of Professor Johnston, who 
had made his chair of political economy celebrated ; as a writer 
on American history; as an essayist and orator, he has scored a 
record of successful achievement. Professor Wilson is just past 
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fifty. He is very popular at Princeton, but he had to pass the 
customary period of probation with the undergraduates before 
he was fully accepted. There is a story current in the college 
that he was interrupted in his lecture-room one day by a stu 
dent tapping on the floor with a fire-brick, and when he ordered 
the culprit to bring the contraband article to the desk, fifty 
students advanced, each bearing a brick, and built a wall that 
shut him out from the sight of the class. This was in the days 
before the Princeton student had assumed the dignity of a uni- 
versity man. 

=Peter Conlin, the late chief of the metropolitan police, is in 
his sixtieth year, and has retired on a pension of three thousand 





Photograph by Anderson. 


EX-CHIEF PETER CONLIN, 


dollars a year, or half-pay, the full salary of the position being 
six thousand dollars. He has served twenty-eight vears on the 
force, and was appointed chief in December, 1895. Mr. Con 
lin’s record is a good one, and his name was unsmirched in the 
Lexow investigations. He turns over to his successor, Chief 
John McCullagh, a police organization which, in common with 
a large proportion of the community, he believes to be the best 
in the world, in charge of a city relatively free from disorder 
and crime. Chief McCullagh, who steps upward from the rank 
of captain and acting inspector, is a handsome, sturdy, dark- 
complexioned man, of 
cordial manners, and is 
notably punctilious in 
matters of dress and de- 
portment in office. His 
shaking-up of the official 
family at the Mulberry 
Street headquarters be- 
gan with his first day as 
executive there. The de- 
tective office has been 
turned inside out. Cap- 
tain Cross, of the Leon- 
ard Street squad, had 
been considered for its 
head, but the chief de- 
termined that 
utive powers fitted him 
better for the vacant in 
Accord 


his exec- 
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spectorship. 
ingly he made him an acting inspector and put him in charge 
of Brooks’s old district, putting Brooks over the district held by 
Acting Inspector Harley, the Fourth, which embraces that part 
of the West Side whose heart is the Tenderloin. 
shifted to the Sixth district, which is up town 

ors transferred took their staffs with them, and there was, in 


Harley was 
The inspect 


consequence, a general moving around at police headquarters 
without any apparent change. 
=Senator John M. Thurston, 
half years’ experience as a member of the United States Sen 
ate, has announced his intention of retiring to private life at 
the close of his term. 
his determination—the inactivity of the Senate, and the poor 
reward of public service. Mr. Thurston is an active man, and 
he is notarich man. If he remains in the public service, he 
says, he must make up his mind toa life of petty drudgery on 
Being ambitious 


of Nebraska, after two and a 


Senator Thurston gives two reasons for 


an income of five thousand dollars a year. 
and not being superannuated, Mr. Thurston is dissatisfied with 
this prospect. 
tions he finds in the Senate. 
are a safeguard against intemperate haste and error. 


He says that he would not change the condi 
The delays incident to legislation 
The sal 
ary paid to a member of either house of Congress is a sufficient 
reward, and yet not enough to make the position sought for its 
emoluments alone. Mr. Thurston is in the position of a great 
many men who have had an ambition to go to Congress in the 
belief that they could change the inequalities and reform the 
abuses of government, and who find, when they reach Wash- 
ington, that they must sit most of the time with tied hands 
Mr. Thurston’s first reason for retiring may disappear before 
the Legislature of Nebraska meets to choose his successor—the 
Senate’s rules are subject to amendment ; but the second rea- 
son is one that will always exist. Speaker Reed, who is poor, 
takes the risk of losing his law practice and the chance of earn 
ing a livelihood at his profession, when he accepts re-election. 
Mr. Reed is actually out of practice now, and he keeps in touch 
with his profession only by reading law in the vacation of Con 
gress. Many men have left the Senate at the end of eighteen 
or twenty-four years of service without the means of earning a 
livelihood, and two of these, former members of the Senate, 
were cared for by the last administration, which appointed 
them to well-paid Federal positions. 

= Augusta Larned, who signs the initials ‘‘ A. L.,” has con 
tributed to the New York Evening Post sketches of village and 
rural life in New England and the South which are character 
ized by a charm of style excelled by few American writers of 
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the present time. She is also a poet of distinction and refine- 
ment, and a brilliant conversationist. Miss Larned is perhaps 
fifty years old, and, being possessed of abundant means,, is ena 
bled to indulge her fondness for travel. She has recently re- 
turned from a European tour of two years’ duration. Last 
She is a good water-colorist, and 
Her 


winter she spent in Egypt. 
as clever, her friends say, with the brush as with the pen. 
nephew is Larned, the crack tennis-player. 

There is a kind of fitness, or poetical justice, in the appoint- 
ment of Mr. John Green Brady, of Indiana, to be Governor of 
Alaska, the land cf Klondike Aladdins and improvised Monte 
According to the San Francisco Argonaut, Mr. Brady 
never knew his parents. He grew up a New York street-arab 
in the utmost poverty. In 1860 he was sent to Indiana with a 
car-load of waifs. The car reached Tipton, a county-seat thirty 
miles north of Indianapolis, and a number of the youngsters 


Cristos. 


were committed to the care of residents. Judge John Green, a 
prominent citizen of the place, called for the ‘** ugliest, ragged- 
est, and most friendless” in the lot. ‘‘ Jack,” as he was after- 
wards known, was promptly presented, and the judge took the 
lad home. He appreciated his home and the kindness of his 
benefactors, and diligently applied himself to study. A course at 
the public schools was followed by a year at Waveland Academy, 
and that by four years at Yale. After he had been graduated 
from Yale, with the class of ‘74, he was sent by Judge Green to 
the Union Theological Seminary of New York to pursue his 
Later he went to Texas to organize a train- 
ing-farm for boys. Returning to Tipton in 1876, the next year 
he went to Alaska as a United States commissioner, and asa 
missionary under the auspices of the Presbyterian Church. 
Cynthia Westover Alden enjoys the distinction of being 
the only professional woman among the sixteen women appoint- 
ed by Mayor Strong 
on the New York 
City commission to 
the 


theological studies. 


Tennessee Cen 
tennial Exposition. 
Mrs. Westover AIl- 
den is a representa 
tive 
club-woman, and is 


business and 
at present the editor 
of the woman’s page 
of the New York 
Tribune, a position 
held 


woman's 


she has 
the 
department was in 
stalled in that jour 
than 
She was 


which 


since 


nal, more one 
year ago. 
a delegate from this 
city to the Atlanta 
Exposition on New 


York day, when she 





represented seven 





thousand club- wo 


CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN, 
men, and she goes to 

Nashville in October for the same purpose. Mrs. Westover 
Alden is a Colorado woman, and was an educator in Denver 
She has lost none of the Western en- 
This daugh- 
ter of the West has proved herself a versatile worker, and not 


before she came East. 
thusiasm with which she was naturally endowed. 


always has she limited her efforts to the circumscribed feminine 
field. 
street commissioner of New York City, a position which few 


She served as secretary to Hans Beattie when he was 


men are qualified to fill, and she is the only woman ever so em 
ployed under Tammany. She invented an ingenious and prac- 
tical dump-cart, which is now in use in several European cities, 
and which won for her the only gold medal ever granted to a 
woman by the Society of Parisian Inventors. Mrs. Alden isa 
fine musician and linguist, and is the author of two books, one 
entitled ‘* Bushy,” a story of child-life in the Rocky Mountains, 
and the other a guide-book to New York, called ‘‘ Manhattan, 
Artistic and Historic.” She is the daughter of Oliver West 
over, professor of geology in a Western State. A year ego she 
became the wife of John Alden, a nephew of the editor of Har- 
per’s Monthly, and a member of the good old Alden family of 
Plymouth. Mrs. Alden is a member of the Patria Club, Profes- 
sional Woman’s League, Woman’s Press Club, Ladies’ Health 
Protective Association, Republican Woman’s Club, and the So- 
ciety for Political Study 
=Some one has remarked that it is the fate of every promi- 
painted head and bust by M. Bonnat. 
In truth, not 
cape 


nent Frenchman to be 
many es- 
who are 
atall known tofame. Just 


why this eminent painter’s 


his brush 


work is so popular is not 
easy to explain, for his 
style is hard and his col- 
oring rather glaring. But 
if there is ever a national 
portrait gallery in France 
a large proportion of the 
faces in it will have been 
painted by Bonnat. This 
artist’s studio in Paris is 
large and roomy, with a 
glare of hard light in it, 
which, perhaps, accounts 
for the harsh lights on his 
canvases. There are nu- 
merous works in various 





M. BONNAT. 


stages of completion, and his last Salon picture—an eagle swoop 
ing down upon a rabbit The artist himself 
is a medium-sized man, with thin, gray hair and quizzically 
smiling eyes. He is neat and dapper in appearance, differing 
in this from the typical French artist, and his velvet coat shows 
The red button of the Legion of 
Honor gleams significantly on his lapel. Many of his portraits 
are in America, as he has painted a score or more of our mill- 


occupies a corner. 


no signs of paint or of wear 


ionaires. 
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THE EQUESTRIENNE, THE BICYCLE-GIRL. 





THE BRIDE. 





AT THE TEA-TABLE. - MR. CHAMPNEY'S STUDIO. J. WELLS CHAMPNEY. 





ON THE GOLF LINES. THE COLLEGE GIRL, ON THE BEACH. 


A STUDY OF THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


The pictures on this page are from the pastels of Mr. J. Wells Champney, the well-known artist. They show in convincing fashion that there is a distinctive type of American gir] ; 
and what is more, they show that the American girl is a most attractive and alluring creature. In whatever capacity her talents are displayed, in whatever garb her charms are 
revealed, she is always the chief delight of a bright and a happy world. 
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‘ He extracted a revolver and a knife 


CROW! 


Copyright, 1897, by Cutcliffe Hyne 
PART II 

THE silence had lasted a dozen hours, although it was plain 
that each of the prisoners was busily thinking. At last Kettle 
spoke. 

‘*If I could only get a rhyme to ‘ brow,’” he said, ‘‘ I believe 
I could manage the rest.” 

‘* What ?” asked Carnforth. 

‘*T want a word to rhyme with ‘ brow,’ sir, if you can help 
me.” 

‘* What in the world are you up to now ?” 

‘I’ve been filling up time, sir, whilst we’ve been here by 
hammering out a bit of poetry about those fire-flies. I got the 
idea of it last night when we saw them flashing in and out 
against the black of the forest.” 

‘*- You don’t owe them much gratitude that I can see, skipper. 
According to what you said, if you hadn’t been looking at them 
you’d have been more on the watch, and wouldn’t have got 
caught.” 

‘** Perfectly right, sir. And so this poem should be all the 
more valuable when it’s put together. I’m running it to the 
tune of ‘ Greenland’s Icy Mountains,’ my favorite air, Mr. Carn- 
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By CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 
forth. 
switching their lights in and out, and a soul, sir. 


[’'m trying to work a parallel between those fire-flies, 
Do you catch 
the idea ?” 

‘*T can’t say I do, quite.” 

Captain Kettle rubbed thoughtfully at his beard. ‘ Well, 
I’m a trifle misty about it myself,” he admitted, ** but it will 
make none the worse poetry for being a bit that way if I can 
get the rhymes all right.” 

*** Plow’ might suit you,” Carnforth suggested. 

‘*That’s just the word I want, sir. ‘The fields of heaven to 
plow.’ That would be the very occupation the soul of the man 
I’m thinking about would delight in 
the agricultural line. I wanted to give him a good time up 
there. He was due for it,” he added, thoughtfully, and then he 
closed his eyes and fell to making further poetry. 

Martin Carnforth knew the little ruffian’s taste for this form 
of exercise, but it seemed to him jarringly out of place just 
then. 
frown 

‘*Tam,” said Kettle, and tapped out the metre of a new line 
with a finger-tip upon his knee, ‘‘ It always takes a set-to with 
the hands, or a gale of wind, or a tight corner of some kind, to 


something restful and in 


‘*T’m in no mood for verse now,” he commented, with a 








from the man’s belt, and lookea up to see the Jace of the exr-priest staring at him from the window,” 


AND GARROTE. 


work me up to poetry at all ; and the worse the fix has been the 
better I can rhyme. 
send my thoughts over a bit of a sonnet after times like these.” 

‘Then you ought to turn out a masterpiece now,” said Carn- 
forth, ‘and enjoy the making of it.” 

Kettle took him seriously. 
sir,” he said, and puckered his forehead and went on with his 
work, 


I find it very restful and pleasant, sir, to 


‘I quite agree with you there, 


Carnforth did not say any more, but turned again to 
Every time he looked at the matter the more he 
The 
utmost boon he could have gained in Captain Kettle’s society 


brooding. 
cursed himself for leaving his snug pinnacle in England. 
was not to be caught. Dangers, hardships, and exposures, he 
was discovering, are much pleasanter to hear of from a distance, 
or to read about in a well-stuffed chair by a warm fireside. The 
actual items themselves had turned out terribly squalid when 
viewed at first hand. 

At last he broke out again. ‘‘ Look here, skipper,” he said, 
‘*T’m fond enough of life, but I don’t think I waat to earn it by 
playing executioner. I'd prefer to let this rebel fellow parade 
me and bring out his platoon.” 

Kettle woke up from his work 
ing the iron collar again, and that’s a fact. 


‘I’m not sweet on wear- 
It’s horrible work 
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waiting to have your backbone snapped without being able to 
raise a finger tointerfere. I’m not a coward, Mr. Carnforth, but 
I tell you it took all the nerve I'd got to sit quiet in that chair 
without squirming whilst you were getting ready the cere- 
It’s no new thing for me to expect being killed before 
I've had trouble of all kinds with all sorts 


monial. 
the hour is through. 
of crews, but I’ve always had my hands free and been able to 
use them ; and I will say I’ve most always had a gun of some 
sort to help me. I might even go so far as to tell you, sir (and 
you may kick me for saying it if you like), I’ve felt a kind of 
joy regularly glow inside me during some of those kind of scuf 
fles. Yes, sir, that’s the kind of animal [ am; in hot blood I 
think no more of being killed than a terrier dog does.” 

‘Tf there was only a chance of being knocked on the head in 
hot blood,” said Carnforth, ‘‘ I'd fight like a cornered thief till I 
got my quietus.” 

‘* And Mrs. Kettle would lose her twelve shillings a week if 
—by James, sir! here they come for us.” 

He leaped up from the bench on which he sat, and whirled it 
above his head. With a crash he brought it down against the 
whitened wall of the cell, and the bench split down its length 
into two staves. He gave one to Carnforth and hefted the 
other himself, like a connoisseur. 

** Now, sir, you on one side of the door, and me on the other 
They can’t reach us from the outside there. And if they want 
us out of here we've got to be fetched.” 

Carnforth took up his stand and shifted his fingers know 
ingly along the weapon. He was a big man and a po verful 
one, and the hunger for fighting lit his eye. 

‘*Horatius Cockles and the other Johnnie the 
bridge,” said he. ‘** We can bag the first two, and the others 
will fall over them if they try a rush. What fools they were to 
But our fun won't last long. As 


holding 


uutie our wrists and shins. 
soon as they find we are awkward they will go 
window slit and shoot us down from there.” 

‘“*We aren’t shot yet,” said Kettle, grimly, ‘‘and I’m want- 
ing to do a lot of damage before they get me. Look out.” 

The bolts grated back in the rusty staples, and the heavy 
door screamed outward on its hinges. A negro came in, whist- 
ling merrily, and the two halves of the bench flew down upon 
his head from cither side simultaneously. 

A wLite man’s skull would have crunched like an egg-shell 
under that impact, but the African cranium is stout. The fel- 
low toppled to the ground under the sheer tonnage of the blows, 
and he lay there with the whistle half-frozen on his lips and 
such a ludicrous look of surprise growing over his features, that 
Carnforth burst into an involuntary laugh. Kettle, however, 
was more .business-like. The negro had a machete dangling 
from his hip, and the little sailor darted out and snatched it 
from its sheath. He jumped back again to cover with slim 
activity, and a couple of pistol-bullets which followed him made 
Then there was a 


round to the 


harmless gray splashes on the opposite wall. 
pause in the proceedings, and Carnforth felt his heart thump- 
ing noisily against his watch as he waited. 

Presently a brisk footstep made itself heard on the flagging 
outside, and the voice of the mulatto leader spoke through the 
doorway. 

**If you come out now one of you shall be garroted and the 
other shall go free. If I have more trouble to fetch you, you 
shall both be roasted to death over slow fires.” 

‘* If—if—if !” retorted Kettle. ‘‘ If your mother had stuck 
to her laundry-work and married a nigger she’d have kept a 
very great rascal out of the world. If I’d the sense of a sheep 
I’'d come to you at once, and my poor wife would have twelve 
bob a week for life. If you want to talk, you frightened lump 
of gingerbread, come in here and do it, and don’t squall out 
there like a cat on a garden-wall.” 

The suave voice of the ex-priest made a comment. ‘ Saints 
deliver us from these Englishmen’s tongues! Truly they are 
not fit to live, but why should we send our terriers into the rat 
pit¢ A little careful shooting through, the window yonder will 
soon limit their capers, and if the shooting is carefully done 
neither will be any the worse as a roast.” 

El Cuchillo answered him savagely: ‘‘ Then do you see to it. 
The big man you may shoot as you please, but if you kill the 
sailor look to yourself. 
him in my hands alive, so that I may pay it.” 

** Amigo,” said the unfrocked priest, ‘‘ you may trust to my 
shooting. I will pink him most scientifically in one leg and the 
right arm, and I will guarantee that you shall get him in per- 
fect condition to have your satisfaction on.” 

** Do so,” said the mulatto, and the other marched briskly 
away on his rope-soled sandals. But in the meantime Kettle’s 
active brain had formed a plan, and in dumb show he had tele- 
graphed it across to Carnforth at the opposite flank of the door 
way. 
Kettle handed the machete to his companion, and sprang upon 
His feet he kicked away 
from beneath bim, and at the same instant grappled him by the 
throat. It was a trick he had many a time before played upon 
mutinous seamen, and he had dragged the mulatto back into 
the cell almost before the man had time to struggle. 
followed closely upon their heels, leaving signatures behind him 
written redly with the machete. 


That man owes me a debtyand I want 


Of a sudden the pair of them rushed out simultaneously. 


the yellow man with greedy fingers 


Carnforth 


Captain Kettle bumped the mulatto’s head against the wall 
as a way of quieting him and keeping his fingers away from 
dangerous weapons, and then threw him on the floor. He ex- 
tracted a revolver and a knife from the man’s belt, and looked 
up to see the face of the ex-priest staring at him from the win- 
dow. Then he sat himself upon the chest of his prisoner and 
prepared to treat for terms. 

A shot rang out across the bivouac outside, and then an- 
other. There 
was a minute’s pause, and then a dropping fire began, the sound 


The man at the window-slit turned away his face. 


of it coming from two distinct quarters. 
The ex-priest’s head went out of sight. It was the last they 
ever saw of him. Some one outside the doorway shouted ‘* Los 
Espanoles |!" and there was the shuffle of bare feet running away 
aud fading into the distance. And meanwhile outside the win 
dows the crackle of rifles grew more noisy, and cries rose up of 
me. in pain. 
and the air was soured with powder-smoke, 


** By James !” said Kettle, ‘ the Spanish regular troops have 


The light in the vaulted room grew faintly blue 
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raided the camp, and the whole lot of them are fighting like a 
parcel of cats. Hark to the racket. Here’s a slice of luck.” 

““T don’t see it,” said Carnforth. ‘If we’re out of the fire, 
we’re into the frying pan. Sinking that Spanish war-ship was 
an act of piracy, and we shall be strung up if the dons catch us, 
without the prelude of atrial. Listen! there’s a maxim come 
Listen ! I wonder which way the fight’s going. 
I'm going to get to the 


into action. 
They’re making row enough over it. 
window and have a look.” 

‘*Tt’s tempting,” said the tittle sailor, wistfully, ‘‘ but I think, 
sir, you’d better not. If you’re seen we shall be gastados, as 
Whereas, if the rebels are licked, the dons 


they say, any way. 


may march off again without knowing we are here. It’s a 
chance. By James, though! I'd like to have a look. Hark to 
that! They’re at hand-grips now. Hear ’em swear! And hear 


’em scream.” 
Hark to that crashing 
as they’re making their way through the cane.” 

‘* And hark to those shouts. It’s like a lot of cockneys ata 
fox-hunt.” 

‘“*These dagos always yell blue murder when they’re in a 
fight,” said Kettle, contemptuously. 

** The maxim’s stopped,” said Carnforth, with a frown. 

They listened on for a while with straining ears, and then, 
‘* Perhaps that means the rebels have rushed it.” 


‘* Some of them are beginning to run. 


‘*They may have run. But the dons ought to be browning 
the cover if they’ve cleared the camp. 
would shoot through half a mile of that cane jungle.” 

* Short of said Kettle; ‘‘or perhaps it’s 
jammed.” 

A bugle shrilled out through the hot air, and its noise came 
to them there in the hot, dark room. ‘‘ That means ‘ cease fire,’ 
Our mongrels had no bugles. 


The fools ; a maxim 


ammunition,” 


and the Spaniards have won. 
Well, it’s been a quick thing. I wonder what next ?”’ 

There was a dull murmur of many voices. Then orders were 
shouted and noise came as of moving men, and a few more 
scattered shots rang out, most of them answered by cries or 
groans. 

‘* Hello !’ said Kettle. 

A weak voice from beneath him made explanation. ‘* They 
are shooting their prisoners, sehores—the men who were my 
comrades. It is the custom—the custom of Cuba.” 

‘So you have concluded to come to life again, have you ?” 
asked the little sailor. ‘I thought ’d bumped you harder. 
W hat do you expect to be done with, eh ?” 

‘*T am in your hands,” said the mulatto, sullenly. 

‘‘ That’s no lie,” said Kettle; ‘‘ and I’ve a perfect right to kill 
you if I wish. But I don’t choose to dirty my hands further. 
You’ve only acted according to your nature. And when it 
came to me being able to move, I’ve beaten you every time. 
But now we'll have silence, please, for all hands. If those 
Spaniards are going to search this old sugar-house they’ll do 
it, and up on a string we go, the three of us: but there’s no 
need to entice them here by chattering.” 


Their voices stopped and the noises from without buzzed on.” 


Of all the trials he had gone through, Carnforth felt that wait- 
ing to be the most intolerable of All. The Spanish soldiery were 
looking to their wounds and hunting through the bivouac. Some 
(to judge from their talk) had gathered round the rested gar- 
rote and were examining it with interest. And a few strolled 
up to the ruined ingenio and smoked their cigarettes under its 
piazza. Any moment the room beneath the boiler-house might 
be peeped upon. 

The sun beat down upon the stone work and the heat grew. 
The voices gradually drew away till only the hum of the insects 
remained. And so an hour passed. 

Another hour came and went without disturbance, and still 
another, and then there came the sound of a quavering tenor 
voice singing a scrap from the ‘‘ Suwanee River,” from close 
outside the walls : 

““O, take me to my kind ole mudder, 
Dere let me live and die.” 

‘That Yankee nigger,” said Kettle, in a whisper. ‘‘ He was 
wounded and delirious before we came, and he’s been hidden 
among the cane. They can't have seen him before, but, poor 
devil ! they'll shoot him now.” 

But no quieting rifle-shot rang out, and wonder grew on the 
faces of all three. They waited on with straining ears, and 
Carnforth raised his eyebrows in an unspoken question. Kettle 
nodded, and the big man rose gingerly to his feet and peeped 
from the corner of the window-slit. He turned round with 
rather a barsh laugh. ‘‘ The place is empty,” he said. *‘ I believe 
they’ve been gone these three hours’ 

Captain Kettle leaped to his feet and made for the door. 
‘* Quick !” he cried, ‘‘ or we shall have the rebels back again, 
and I'll own that I don’t want to fight the whole lot of them 
again just now. We'll leave Gingerbread in here till his friends 
come to fetch him. And you ana I, sir, will slip down to the 
beach and get off in one of the old Su/tan’s quarter-boats.” 

They passed outside the door and closed and bolted it after 
them. 

‘* By the way,” said Captain Kettle, ‘‘ you couldn’t happen 
to think of a rhyme to ‘ gleam,’ could you ?”’ 

** No,” said Carnforth. 

‘* Well, [11 hammer it out on the road down, and then Ill 
have finished that sonnet, sir. But never mind poetry just now. 
I'll say the piece to you when we’ve got to sea. For the present, 
Mr. Carnforth, we must just pick up our feet and run.” 

And so they went off to the quarter-boat, and ten minutes 
later they were running her down the beach and into the sea. 

THE END. 


The Mexican Free Zone. 


By a system of import duties, so levied as to encourage the 
building up of home industries, Mexico is rapidly achieving a 
commercial independence hardly thought possible a few years 
ago. Mexico still has within her borders, however, a strip of 
country known as the “ free zone,” or ‘‘ Zona Libre,” 
experiment in free trade has been conducted for a long term of 
years. Its origin was peculiar, and the results obtained are not 
calculated to encourage the abandonment of the system of pro- 
tection in force elsewhere in the republic. The physical charac- 


where an 
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teristics of Mexico are such that for many years the entire pop 
ulation of the northern portion was contained in the narrow 
valley of the Rio Grande along the border. Transportation of 
supplies from the south was almost impracticable, owing to the 
character of the country, the distance, and the lawlessness of 
the inhabitants. The consequence was that the people of the 
north purchased their supplies from the United States, despite 
the high tariffs imposed to build up the southern portion of the 
republic. 

In Tamaulipas, the most eastern of the border States, the 
people finally took matters into their own hands, ignored the 
constitutional rights of the federal government aud established 


r—- 
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a zone along the northern border into which goods could be 
brought without the payment of duties. 
ened unless this act was ratified by Congress. 
taken in earnest, and in March, 1858, during the administration 
of President Juarez, the zone was made a national institution 
Owing to its being a neutral and free-trade post, Matamoras 
during the Civil War grew to be a city of forty thousaud people. 
Its trade was tremendous and apparently permanent. 
of the war de‘nonstrated, however, that it was contraband and 
not free trade that had made Matamoras great. The population 
shrunk to less than six thousand of the poorer class of Mexicans, 
and her merchants moved to other cities, which were under the 
operations of the tariff law of the country. 

As the settlement cf the Mexican border extended westward 
it became apparent that to avoid trouble all residents on the 


A rebellion was threat- 
This threat was 


The close 
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south bank of the Rio Grande must receive the same privilege 
of foreign purchase. In 1884, therefore, it was decreed that the 
free zone should extend from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacitic 
Ocean, and should be twelve and one-half miles in width. 

It was decreed in 1887 that all goods imported should pay 
This was the first step towards 
In 1891 this tariff was raised to 


three per cent. of the duties. 
the abandonment of the zone. 
ten per cent., and in 1896 to seventeen and one-half per ceut., 
which latter law now prevails. It is only a question of time 
when the percentage will be made still greater, ending finally 
in the total extinction of the ‘‘free” belt. It is due to Senor 
Romero, then minister of finance, now minister to Washington, 
to say that in 1858 he vigorously opposed the establishment of 
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the zone, claimin, it was unconstitutional, unjust, and unwise : 
and subsequent events have fully vindicated his position. 

Estimates of the present population of the zone range from 
sixty to seventy thousand. It is impossible to arrive at any 
estimate of the consuming value of this district, owing to the 
extreme poverty of a majority of those who live within it. The 
lowest estimate of foreign goods entered into the free zone from 
the United States at Cuidad Porferio Diaz is eight hundred 
thousand dollars. Estimating the population tributary to this 
point to be twenty thousand, it would give an annual consump- 
ticn ef forty dollars per capita W hen it is considered that the 
earning capacity of the Mexican does not exceed fifty cents a 
day in money worth forty cents on the dollar, and that farge 
families are supported on this amount, it is evident that the 
silks, laces, and opium brought into the zone are later on smug 
gled into the United States or Mexico. The officials of the Mexi 
can custom-house at this point estimate an annual loss of at least 
two hundred thousand dollars in duties by this illicit traftic 

Viewed from the Mexican standpoint, the zone is undoubted 
ly unconstitutional and detrimental to the commercial interests 
of the country. No manufactures have been established within 
the limits of the zone. It constitutes a vast base of operations 
for smuggling into the interior, impossible of effectual control 
except at enormous expense. In a recent interview, Sefor 
Mariscal, the Mexican minister of foreign affairs, said, signifi- 
cantly: “We no longer have a free zone, as we collect seven 
teen and one-half per cent. of the duties. And,” he added, “ all 
great reforms must have a beginning and be brought about 
gradually, as we have many political questions to consider in a 
matter of this kind in Mexico.” 

Senor Mariscal here undoubtedly indicated a policy of aban- 
donment, but it will necessarily be gradual; for the Mexican 
federal government has ever been forced to govern the people 
of the north with a light hand. They are independent and ag- 
gressive, resenting any encroachments upon their almost abso- 
lute state sovereignty. o: We 


The Way We Live. 


Our NATIONAL Zoo. 


Not for sport, nor to humor a savage nature, did the Black- 
‘eet and the Crows of the Big Horn and the North Fork of the 
Platte set a live coal on the pit of the stomach of a gentleman 
who was pegged down wrist and ankle ; their idea was to im- 
press upon the mind of the stranger that the region which has 
become the State of Wyoming was the Indians’ hunting-ground, 
and that they wanted it all. 

They were in dead earnest, as many a bloody battle between 
trapper and red man has proved. Not all were fighters. The 
Crows rode into battle bow in hand ; the Blackfeet threw the 
spear ; but the Sheep-eaters had livers white as milk, and when 
the war-whoop rang out they knew the way to hiding-places in 
the mountains. 

It was with the Blackfeet that John Colter had the adventure 
which Irving related, and which Captain Hiram Chittenden, of 
the army, records in his admirable book on the Yellowstone. 

In the year 1808 Colter, who was hunter and trapper, was 
seeking for game on the Jefferson Fork, in company with his 
comrade Potts. Up came a band of Blackfeet with a deadly 
purpose outlined on their stolid faces. Potts began to argue, so 
they struck him dead. With Colter, who kept prudently silent, 
they were minded to have some fun. Having asked him 
whether he was fleet of foot, and being told that, on the con- 
trary, he was slow as a wounded worm, they stripped him 
naked, set him three or four hundred yards from where they 
stood, and bade him run for his life. He did not need to be told 
twice. Off he went on the wings of the wind, and the time he 
made astonished his captors. Blood gushed from his nostrils 
and his mouth, and the sharp stones and prickly pear cut his 
feet. But he kept on. Six miles away, a fringe of cottonwood 
skirting the Jefferson offered a possible chance of concealment. 
Towards that goal he ran so swiftly that he soon distanced all 
his pursuers but one. That one was the champion runner of the 
tribe ; he gained on Colter, and was soon so near that he bran 
dished his spear to throw it. 

Colter turned round. He was practically a dead man. But 
at that instant the Indian tripped over a stone, his spear struck 
the ground and broke in two. Colter sprang upon it, with the 
sharp end pinned his prisoner to the earth, and resumed his 
flight. Before the others could come up he had gained the 
river and dived under a raft which was moored to the end of 
anisland. The Indians looked everywhere for him except un- 
der the raft, in which he had contrived a breathing-hole. When 
night came he swam and floated down the river ; at dawn he 
was beyond the Indians’ reach. For seven days he wandered, 
naked and unarmed, through the desert, over stones, cacti, and 
prickly pear, scorched by the sun in day-time and stiffened by 
the frosts at night, living on berries and roots ; at last he struck 
a trading-post on the Big Horn. 

The Blackfeet were brought to a better frame of mind by the 
immigrants who crossed the plains by way of Wyoming, and 
by the quick shooters who guarded the stations of the pony ex 
press. In those days, forty odd years ago, the names ot Bad 
River, Snake River, Stinking River, Rattlesnake River, Pitch 
stone Plateau, Dead Man’s Gulch were familiar as household 
words. Many remembered them with a pang; the late Senator 
Hearst, who crossed the plains in 1851, told me that the line of 
march of his party could be traced through Wyoming by the 
whitening bones of the unfortunates who had died of cholera 
on the way. But the Territory attracted little attention till 
Captain Raynolds, of the topographical engineers, announced 
to the world that most extraordinary volcanic phenomena ex 
isted in its northeastern corner. To George Catlin, the artist, 
the idea occurred that a nation’s park might be created there, 
‘containing man and beast in all the wildness and freshness of 
nature’s beauty.” He appealed to his countrymen, 

‘*T would ask no other monument to my memory, nor any 
ther enrollment of my name among the famous dead, than the 
reputation of having been the founder of such an institution.” 

Fired by the idea, Professor Henry, of the Smithsonian, and 
Dr. F. V. Hayden, of the Geological Survey, brought it before 
Congress, and that body in 1872 passed an act dedicating ‘* the 
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Yellowstone Park as a pleasuring-ground for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the people for all time.” Catlin’s dream that 
members of the Indian races might be gathered in the park 
could not be realized. But the plan of preserving the aboriginal 
fauna there was practicable, and for a quarter of a century the 
efforts of the superintendents ‘of the park have been directed to 
fulfill it. 

The site was ideally suited for the purpose. It isan expanse of 
meadow, mountain, lake, stream, glade, forest, park, and grove, 
fifty-five miles broad by sixty-five miles long, with almost every 
variety of climate frowa severe cold to stimulating heat ; and it 
contains one feature which is only paralleled in New Zealand 
and Iceland—geysers and innumerable hot springs. 

More beautiful, if less marvelous, than the geysers is the 
Yellowstone River, which flows through the Yellowstone Lake. 
tumbles over two precipices, and passes through a cafion which 
is less awful than the cation of the Colorado, but far more lovely. 
An artist who wrote in Lippincott’s Magazine spoke of its sides 
supporting ‘‘ vast battlements, turrets, pinnacles, and tall con- 
ical spires of basalt. On this mass of material nature bas lav- 
ished her wealth of colors with a spendthrift hand. The taller 
rocks of ruddy brown or Pompeiian red melt away in the 
débris from which they spring, to rich yellows, fading below to 
cool grays in exquisite graduation. Here and there are rocks 
of a red claret like lees ; others have a basis of rich ochre, with 
projections of umber brown. In places the reds are nearly a 
dark scarlet. Here, the rocks are a lovely French gray; there, 
a delicate fawn tint, rising above to saffron, and melting to 
snow - white below; while, in places, patches of vivid green, 
orange, or black, mark the mosses and lichens fed by the abun- 
dant spray.” : , 

The first traveler who described the park and the lake was 
old James Bridger, after whom the fert was named—a veteran 
with a kindly mouth, ragged 
whiskers which encircled his 
face, a web of sinews and tend- 
ons around his skinny throat, 
and rather a wild eye. In his 
lifetime it was said he was 
crazy, so queer were the stories 
he told. He informed Colonel 
Van Horn, of the Kansas City 
Journal, that the Yellowstone 
was a place where ‘ hell bub- 
bled up”; upon which the pious 
elitor denied him the further 
use of his columns for fear of 
more profanities. 

Captain Chittenden has pre- 
Served one or two of his tales, 
which are certaioly startling, 





and may perhaps suggest that 
his encounters with the marvels 
of nature had disturbed his 
reasoning faculty. One day, 
on the mountain, he saw a 
magnificent elk, and fired. So 
far from being wounded, the 
elk was not even frightened. 
The hunter fired again, with 
the same result. Again and 
again he fired at closer range, but the elk continued to graze 
peacefully, as if there were no such things as guns in the world. 
Clubbing his gun, Bridger advanced to brain the animal. But 
before he had taken many steps he was brought up standing 
and half stunned by an immovable glass wall, from which he 
recoiled. It seems the elk was on the other side of the wall and, 
more marvelous still, the glass of the wall acted like a telescopic 
lens, for, on inspection, Bridger found that, instead of being a 
few yards off, the animal was twenty-five miles away. 

Petrified woods are common at the Yellowstone, but Bridger 
had seen a whole mountain petrified by a curse from a medicine- 
man, which had operated like the sight of Medusa’s head. Every- 
thing, animal and vegetable, antelope, sage-brush, bear, elk, and 
even the birds in the air, were turnea into stone, and remained 
immovable. The very sunbeams took on a stony cast. This story 
Bridger’s Missourian friends swallowed without strangulation 
they had heard of Medusa at school ; but when he told them he 
had caught trout in a lake and cooked them on their way out of 
the water, they declared they were not the men to be fooled by 
such an obvious canard. 

As a matter of fact, this last story may not have been a tar 
radiddle. There are ponds in the Yellowstone where the bottom 
water is cold and inhabited by fish, while the water above, if it 
comes from a hot spring, may be of such lower specific gravity 
that it floats on the top in a layer. In such waters trout may 
be boiled as they pass through the upper layer on their way up 
to the angler’s hand. 

Congress chose the Yellowstone Park for a national zoo, in 
which American fauna could be preserved, because it had been 
a favorite resort of large and small game as far back as the 
memories of the Indians went, and because it contains seques 
tered glades and mountain recesses admirably adapted to be the 
home of wild animals, an abundant food supply, shelter from 
wind and weather in winter, cool retreats on the uplands in 
summer, and ideal localities for breeding and rearing young 
animals. Unfortunately the act of dedication did not protect 
the animals from the poacher and pot-hunter, and irreparable 
mischief was done before the act of 1883 prohibited hunting in 
the park. The moose, wolverine, mountain lion, lynx, and 
marten were almost exterminated. Even after the passage of 
the act unprincipled sportsmen continued to kill the buffalo 
in defiance of the game-keepers. An attempt to make an ex- 
ample of one rascally poacher named Howell was defeated 
by a technicality, but the effort induced Congress to amend 
the act of 1883 in the direction of more thoroughness, and 
there is at last some prospect that the reservation may fulfill its 
object. 

At the present time there are in the park about thirty thou 
sand elk or wapiti, and considerable numbers of antelope, deer, 
bear, beaver, besides such smaller animals as porcupines, foxes, 
squirrels, and woodchucks. A few mountain sheep linger at 
high altitudes, but are rarely seen, To check the extinction of 
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the buffalo the Smithsonian has appropriated a sum of money 
to build an inclosure for the survivors. Captain Chittenden 
thiaks their number ‘‘ does not exceed two hundred.” The new 
superintendent, Colonel Young, of the Fourth Cavalry, who left 
San Francisco for the park a few weeks ago, will be surprised if 
he finds so many. He has set his heart on preserving the animal 
if it be possible. It is well for science that the subject has en 

gaged the attention of so capable and energetic an officer. The 
small herd of bison at Yellowstone comprises all the living speci 

mens of the animal, except a few which are in private parks 
in Canada. 

There are other wild beasts in Wyoming who might be placed 
under military supervision with advantage to the State. Thir- 
teen years ago the Weish coal-miners of Rock Springs experi- 
enced an awakening of Christian ardor, which impelled them 
to mob the heathen Chinese among their co-workers. With 
their minister and their wives at their head, they fell upon the 
local Chinatown as the Assyrians fell upon the fold, tore down 
the houses, burned the roofs, stole the furniture, and belabored 
the Chinamen with pick and shovel until all fled except those 
who could not move. In response to an energetic appeal from 
the Chinese minister the President appointed a commission of 
inquiry, which proceeded to Rock Springs to take evidence. It 
then turned out that there must have been some mistake. White 
witnesses testified that the Chinese had been the aggressors, and 
had pulled down their own houses because they preferred sleep- 
ing in the open air. The minister, the Reverend Timothy Thie 
loway, was inclined to ascribe the troubie to the innate vicious- 
ness of the Chinamen, who, do what he might, refused to attend 
his ministrations. Searching investigation would demonstrate, 
said the reverend gentleman, that the injuries of which the Chi- 
nese complained, especially the holes in their heads, had been 
inflicted by themselves. JOHN BONNER. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900, WITH AMERICAN ‘‘ MOVING SIDEWALK.” 


An American Triumph Abroad. 


AMERICAN ideas have triumphed once more in humdrum, 
slow-going old Europe. One of the most difficult problems con- 
nected with the forthcoming Paris exposition—that of rapid 
transit within the grounds—has been finally decided in favor of 
asystem of traction first introduced and tested in the United 
States. I refer to the so-called ‘* moving sidewalk,” which 
aroused such well-deserved interest at the Chicago world’s fair. 
All who visited that stupendous exhibition will remember the 
ingenious contrivance, consisting of a row of seats resting upon 
an elevated wooden pavement which slid upon rollers propelled 
by electricity. The mechanism consisted in reality of two par- 
allel surfaces moving in the same direction, the one nearer the 
station-platform going at a lower rate of speed, so as to allow 
the passenger to make the transit to the more rapid surface 
without danger or shock. The system worked very well, and 
it was introduced at the Berlin exhibition some time after, un- 
der the supervision of the American inventors, Messrs, Silsbee 
and Schmidt. 

The *‘ moving sidewalk ” of the Paris exposition of 1900 will 
resemble its predecessors in its general plan, but it will also em- 
brace several important improvements. One of the principal 
objections to the original invention was the fact that not only 
the planes, but also pretty well all the other pertions of the con 
trivance—wheels, motors, axles, etc., ete.—were included in the 
veneral movement. This necessitated a stoppage of the entire 
mechanism every time repairs became necessary, occasioning a 
grievous interference with the traffic. Furthermore, the dispo 
sition of the rails and other defects in the construction resulted 
in considerable friction and wear and tear, calculated to render 
the operating of the road a serious menace to life and limb. 
Without going into technicai details, it may be said that the 
French engineers, Messrs. Armengaud, Blot, Guyenet, and Mo 
comble, have succeeded in eliminating all the objectionable 
features of the old system and producing a method of traction 
that commends itself to the exposition commission as fulfilling 
all the requirements of the situation, This road, rorming a belt 
around the grounds, will be able to convey 51,752 passengers 
per hour—a record impossible to equal by any other method, It 
will prove a veritable godsend if, as the commissioner-general, 
Monsieur Picard, calculates, the attendance at the exposition 
should exceed sixty millions. 

As the accompanying illustration shows, the general appear 
ance of the ** moving sidewalk” will resemble the New York 
elevated railroad, being supported by steel uprights about fif 
teen feet in height, with stations at regular interval reachec 
by pairs of staircases. The plan is to include within the belt 
the entire Champs de Mars and the Quay d’Orsay as far as the 
Esplanade des Invalides, so that every passenge) for his ten- 
cent fare will obtain a full panorama of the best part of the 
exposition V GRIBAYEDOFFP. 
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GOING UP TOWN ON A NEW 


THE PROBLEM OF ADEQUATE TRANSIT OF THE CROWDS IN NEW YORK THAT GO SOUTH IN THE MORNING AND RETURN NORTH IN THE AFTERNOON MAY BE IN PROC 
A MOST UNCOMFORTABLE PLACE FOR THOSE WHO MUST TRAVEL DURING WHAT ARE KNOWN AS THE “RUSH” HOURS, AND 
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A NEW YORK CABLE-CAR. 


N MAY BE IN PROCESS OF SOLUTION, BUT IT IS AS YET ALL UNSOLVED. INDEED, THE LACK OF TRANSIT I‘ACILITIES MAKES THE AMERICAN METROPOLIS 
USH” HOURS. AND THE CABLE-CARS IN BROADWAY ARE NOT ONLY UNCOMFORTABLE BUT ALSO VERY UNSAFE, 
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The Original King of the Klondike. 


REMARKABLE CAREER OF JOSEPH LADUE, THE FOUNDER OF 


DAWSON CITY. 

NOTABLE eevents always develop potable men. The most 
notable event of the present time is the discovery of the Klon- 
dike gold region. Interest in it centres at Dawson City, and 
interest in Dawson City is focused on Joseph Ladue, the owner 
of the town site and of many of the richest gold-mines in the 
vicinity. 

Joseph Ladue was born at Plattsburg, New York, forty 
three years ago. He has lived in Alaska and the adjoining 
British Northwest Territory for the past fifteen years. The 
first question naturally asked of him by his friends is, ‘‘ How 
did you come to leave your home in Plattsburg and go forty 
five hundred miles away to Alaska?’ LESLIE’s WEEKLY has 
the pleasure of answering this question for the information of 
the public. It also has the pleasure of presenting the first life- 
like portrait of Mr. Ladue that has appeared. 

Mr. Ladue shows his French extraction. He is about five 
feet eight inches in height, weighing about one hundred and 
sixty pounds, with a square, strong face indicative of his origin, 
heavy black eyebrows, thick black hair, and a dark mustache. 
His eyes are brown, and his complexion, darkened by exposure, 
is almost like that of an Indian. His grandfather was a French 
Huguenot who, driven from home in the early persecution of 
his church, settled with many others of that sterling faith in 
Canada. He removed across the line into the United States 
and located at Schuyler Falls, about ten miles southeast of 
Plattsburg, where the family have since remained, and where 
Joseph Ladue was born. His mother died when he was seven 
years old, and his father, a stone-mason, married the second 
time. Young Joseph Ladue was strong and active for his 
years, and a neighboring family, the head of which was James 
H. Lobdell, took a liking to the lad, who had found some things 
uncongenial in his home, and who was ready, at the age of nine 
years, to accept the adoption of his neighbor. Joseph was there- 
fore brought up under the influence of Mr. Lobdell and his wife 
—good, old-fashioned Methodists—who sent the young man to 
school and gave him work on their farm until he grew to an 
age when he was ready to look out for himself. Upon the 
death of his father in Iowa, in 1874, Joseph decided to go West 
and look after the sma}! estate of his parent. 

The affairs of his father’s estate having been administrated, 
he started for the Black Hills with a fixed purpose of becoming 
a miner of gold. He arrived at Deadwood in 1876 with about 
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R. JOSEPH LADUE. 


one hundred dollars in his pocket, full of grit, industry, hon- 
esty, and determination. The town was enjoying a boom, and 
the young man at once started in for himself by securing little 
jobs as a contractor for moving houses and doing other public 
work, meanwhile keeping an eye out for a place in a quartz- 
mine. The only place he could find came in about a month ih 
the shape of a job as engineer in the mine at four doilars per 
day. The young man bad never run a steam-engine, and was 
utterly unfamiliar with mechanics, but his natural aptitude 
stood him in good stead, and he accepted the place and for 
eighteen months held it successfully. 

In 1878 he was advanced to the position of foreman or super- 
intendent of the *‘ night-shift”’ of miners in the famous Hidden 
Treasure mine, and which was a most profitable producer of 
gold. His pay was now five dollars per day, and he spent all 
‘his leisure time in studying the secrets of gold-mining. Mr. 
Ladue so thoroughly familiarized himself with gold - mining 
that he was fully competent for almost any task that might be 
offered him, and he was soon offered, and accepted, the place 
of superintendent of a sixty-stamp gold-mill at the wages of 
ten dollars per day. After a year in this employment he de- 
cided to strike out to make a fortune, and for some years fol- 
lowed the adventurous life of a prospector in Arizona and New 
Mexico. He there found several promising prospects, and for 
one of these, in New Mexico, which subsequently failed to meet 
his expectations, he, unfortunately for himself, refused an offer 
of twenty-five thousand dollars. 

After two years of this hard, but practical, experience, he 
decided to strike for the newly-discovered mining country in 
the British Northwest Territory adjoining Alaska. He made 
the long and tedious journey to Juneau, and was one of the 
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first prospectors in the new country. This was in 1882, and it is 
a remarkable fact that he was at that time hunting for gold 
within six miles of the present Klondike placer. He did not 
try the Klondike region, because it was the general belief of all 
miners, founded on their experience, that gold could not be 
found in the Rocky range, but only in the spurs and foot-hills. 

For fourteen years, with a determination that never faltered, 
and a confidence in bis ultimate success that was never dimin- 
ished, Mr. Ladue lived in the dreary wilds of the untrodden 
Northwest, making his headquarters at old Fort Reliance up to 
five or six years ago, earning something every year by prospect- 
ing and trading, until at last a business opening presented itself 
in the purchase of a profitable saw mill at Fort Ogilvie, forty- 
five miles up the Yukon from Fort Reliance 

Here the enterprising young man remained for five years, 
earning money and carefully saving it, but his faith in the 
golden resources of Alaska never abated. 

He met a young Nova Scotia prospector named Robert Hen- 
derson, in 1893. Henderson was about the same age as Ladue, 
and in the solitary wilderness of the frozen North they estab- 
lished a warm and lasting friendship. For three years the 
thrifty Ladue furnished the 
necessary implements, tools, 
and provisions of a prospector 
to Henderson—*‘ grub-staked ” 
him, in the mining vernacular. 
Indications of gold were found 
in many places, but nothing of 
great value until one day Hen- 
derson came into Ladue’s saw- 
mill camp radiant with smiles 
and carrying asmall bottle. He 
held it up to Ladue, filled with 
bits of yellow metal. It was 
the gold he had panned out of 
the bottom of the Klondike 
tributaries. This was about a 
year ago—on the 24th day of 
August, 1896, to be exact. 

Ladue saw that his time had 
come. His keen eye for busi- 
ness was wide open now. He 
did not rush into the gold-dig- 
gings, for he foresaw the enor- 
mous value of the town-site at 
the place where he knew that 
a prosperous city must be lo- 
cated. He sent Henderson with 
four horses and four men back 
across the country eighty miles, 
to the new gold-fields. He him- 
self took a raft loaded with 
lumber and went down the Yukon by the quickest route, land- 
ing August 28th, 1896, and located the town-site of Dawson City, 
on the only site in that rugged country that had been left open 
for it. He built a store and hastened to Fort Cudahy, forty-five 
miles distant, to make the official entry in the British Land 
Office. Having secured this greatest prize, he looked over the 
gold country and carefully selected and quickly purchased some 
of the richest claims that could be found. He built a saw-mill, 
which is still running day and night and earning a little fort- 
une every twenty-four hours, and has a timber limit extending 
fifteen miles. 

Such, in brief, is the story of a remarkable career which ‘thas 
made the poor adopted farmer’s boy a millionaire many times 
over before he has reached middle life. Every building-lot in 
Dawson City is worth a small fortune, and the mining claims of 
Mr. Ladue include not only the richest placers, but also quartz 
mines, one of them believed to be the mother lode from which 
the nuggets in the river bottoms have been washed. 

Mr. Ladue is unmarried. He has been too busy to care for 
domestic life, but says he is now prepared, after so many years 
of hardship, to enjoy a reasonable degree of comfort. He is 
reticent and retiring, and a man of steady habits. Sudden 
wealth and the prospect that he may become one of the richest 
men of our times have not changed him in the least. He has a 
well-poised head, reaches a decision quickly, and adheres to it 
firmly. Many of the wealthy financial men of New York who 
have met him since his recent arrival in this city have been 
surprised at the ease and freedom with which this mining pros- 
pector, fresh from a wild and adventurous life, carries himself. 
He dresses plainly, displays no jewelry, speaks with deliberation 
and great care, but never of himself when he can avoid it. Sud 
den riches have not changed his character in the least, though 
he fully realizes his wealth, ‘‘ For,” said he, ‘‘ I have been in the 
mines twenty years, and I have talked with old miners from 
Australia, California, South Africa, and all parts of the world, 
and all of them who have seen the Alaska mines agree with me 
that they have never seen anything that was their equal.” 

As indicating Mr. Ladue’s individual position as a prime 
factor in the development of Alaska, I am permitted to quote 
the statement of Mr. P. B. Weare, a prominent business man 
of Chicago, who is also chairman of the executive committee 
of the North American Transportation and Trading Company, 
organized by the Cudahys and Weares of Chicago in 1892. Mr. 
Weare says that when he entered Alaska, five years ago, ‘‘ Joe” 
Ladue already ranked next in importance and influence to the 
Alaska commercial company. Mr. Weare also said to me, at the 
Holland House : ‘‘ I consider Ladue a very able and smart man. 
He was smart enough to make our company pay him four thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars for part of a lot at Dawson City 
upon which to build a warehouse. He is as straight and honor- 
able a business man as we have in this country. If he knew 
what I know about the real value of his property he would not 
sell it at any price. I certainly wouldn’t. He has some of the 
best gold placers in the Territory, and his enormous timber limit 
and his town-site at Dawson City everybody concedes to be of 
great value. I have heard that Mr. Ladue is putting his prop- 
erty into a company with a capital of five million dollars. For 
what he has to turn in, I consider this very low. I have no 
interest in his company. Your smart financiers in New York 
have simply found Mr. Ladue as they find many other prizes, 
and got all the benefit of his labor for fifteen years. It cost 
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me and my friends five years of hard work to get anything in 
Alaska. When the mining country in Alaska has been gone 
over by competent men we shall know the real truth, and it will 
be amazing. I speak from my own observation and also from 
the personal experiences of Captain Healy and of my brother, 
Ely E. Weare, and of my brother-in law, Eli A. Gage, a son 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. These three gentlemen have 
been at the placer-mines in the Klondike, and they speak with 
knowledge of their enormous value. The world will be aston- 
ished when the trutb is told.” 

Mr. Weare is even more enthusiastic in his praise of the new 
gold country than Mr. Ladue has been, but the latter, never- 
theless, indorses Mr. Weare’s estimate of Alaska’s mining pos- 
sibilities. Both believe them to be marvelous 

JOHN A. SLEICHER. 


The Smiles of Fortune. 


THE cheerful and inspiriting picture herewith reproduced is a 
snap-shot taken on the Hamburg (Germany) race-track, immedi- 
ately after a triumphant event. The horse is the celebrated 





ESCORTING THE WINNER TO THE PADDOCK. 


Flunkermichel, who has won over one hundred thousand marks 
at Hamburg this season. His intelligent face seems to reflect 
the smile that is general with jockey, owner, trainer, and back- 
ers alike. 


Wheat and Silver. 


A PATHETIC FAREWELL. 
Says soaring Wheat to Silver: *‘ You know, my fabled friend, 
Our ways are now asunder—our comradeship must end 
I grieve to see you falling, for on my upward flight 
I hoped you might at least be a ‘tail’ unto my ‘ kite.’ 


‘It seems that something's happened by way of wind or weather ; 
That ‘twas not Fate immutable that found us once together ; 

But I trust you won't be lonesome in that thirty-cent abyss— 
At any rate, your company I'm sure that I shall miss. 


* One friend you have, however, whom every one must know— 
To learn to love you better he’s gone to Mexico ; 

And when he makes six hundred new talks on vour behalf, 
We then may end our crying, for all the world will laugh! 


‘My dear, departing comrade, ‘tis sad to say ‘ Good-bye’; 
My heart is torn with weeping, the tear is in my eye 
May Jones and Stewart comfort you with virtuous appeals 
(That is, if they have made enough in recent Wall-Street * deals °). 
‘*Tis well to know who hurts us—perhaps it wasn't Gold ; 
I guess what harm he ever did is as a tale that’s told; 
But say farewell to Bryan, and say it warm and sweet 
In bonds of tender sympathy, 
Your friend, 
ONE DOLLAR WHEAT.” 
Joet BENTON 


Stars of Stageland. 


In the galaxy of beauty and talent on pages 188-189, consist- 
ing of thirty-seven portraits of actresses who are to be seen in 
New York and elsewhere this fall, the principal metropolitan 
theatres are represented, All the play-houses are now open and 
in running order, some for a preliminary season with successful 
pieces held over from last spring, others with new productions. 

To begin with the stock theatres : Ada Rehan is the leading 
lady of Mr. Daly’s legitimate comedy company, now in England, 
while Virginia Earle and Nancy McIntosh fill the principal fe- 
male ré6/es in his musical comedies, such as ‘* The Circus Girl” 
(now current) and ‘‘ The Geisha.” Viola Allen heads the list 
of the Empire Theatre’s stock company, with which Ida Con- 
quest is also identified ;: and Mary Mannering that of the Ly- 
ceum, At the Lyceum, also, Mr. Sothern’s new English comedy 
will have its first American production, with Virginia Harned 
in an important part. 

The fixed stars, as we may call them, include Mrs, Fiske, in 
her splendid creation of ** Tess of the d’Urbervilles”; Lillian 
Russell and Della Fox, who will appear conjointly in a new 
comic opera, entitled ‘‘ The Wedding Day”; Julia Marlowe- 
Taber, with a romantic and legitimate répertoire ; and May 
Irwin, surnamed the Jolly, whom Du Souchet has fitted with a 
new farce called ‘‘ The Swell Miss Fitzswell.” Dainty Maud 
Adams makes her stellar début at the Empire in a dramatic 
version of ‘‘The Little Minister”; and Julia Arthur, fresh 
from triumphs in England, will originate the part of Clorinda 
in Frances Hodgson Burnett’s play, ** A Lady of Quality.” Lulu 
Glaser continues with Francis Wilson, the fort-building come- 
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‘““WE HAVE BEEN MARRIED TWENTY YEARS, JUE.’ 


Copyright by E. Chickering 
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‘“*l AM SORRY I AM MARRIED.” 
Copyright by E. Chickering 


Boston Personalities. 


THERE is something painfully human-like in the photographs of Joe and Sally, of the Boston Zoo. 
outangs have, in common with most celebrities, a fondness and aptitude for posing. 
It is surmised—and certain fleeting expressions of bored indifference on the apes’ faces in the presence of visitors 
that Joe and Sally have got hold of the evolution theory at the opposite end from ours, and look 


aud talk less. 
lend color to the supposition 


These intellectual orang- 


They also think more than most people, 


upon mankind as the degenerate race from which they, the monkeys, are ascended. 


dian, in *‘ Half a King”; Edna Wallace with DeWolf Hopper 
in ** El Capitan”; Maxine Elliott with Nat Goodwin; and 
Clara Lipman as the vivacious *‘ Girl from Paris.” Effie Shan- 
non has joined Herbert Kelcey for the production of Madeline 
Lucette Ryley’s new comedy, ‘‘ A Coat of Many Colors,” at 
Wallack’s. Katherine lends grace and charm to ‘A 
Southern Romance” at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, which play 
has been made, by B. B. Vallentine, from Dora Higby’s story, 
‘In God’s Country.” 

The initial production of the new war drama, ‘‘ Cumberland, 
61,” will engage the services of a large and distinguished cast 
of players, including Amelia Summerville, of ** Brian Boru 
and pretty Florence Rockwell. Oscar Hammerstein will 
present ‘‘ La Poupée,” with Anna Held as the Doll, and, prob- 
ably, Senorita Baranco as premiére danseuse. The Spanish 
ballerina ought to prove a dangerous rival to Cléo de Mérode, 
at Koster & Bial’s. From the latter house, Merri ‘Guhomne has 
graduated to a part in the gorgeous spectacle of ‘‘ Nature,” at 
the Academy of Music. The Casino claims Madge Lessing and 
Carlyle. Ada Dare also goes to the 
been replaced in Eugene O’Rourke’s vaudeville comedietta, 
‘* After the French Ball,” by Alice Holbrook. 

When Pinero’s ** Princess and the Butterfly ” is put on at the 
Lyceum, the occasion will be marked by the American début of 
Juiie Opp, a New York girl who has made a hit in London in 


Grey 


” 


fame, 


Crissie Casino, having 


the part of Mrs. Ware. Marguerite Sylva will originate the 
title 76/le in “* The French Maid,” at the Herald Square. Marie 


Studholme has been latterly identified with *‘One Round of 
Pleasure,” at the Knickerbocker ; Grace Kimball with Charles 
Frohman’s migratory ‘“‘ Never Again 
Allen with *‘ My Friend from India.” 
for the future are 
pleasant surprises. 

rhe two character old women who appear 
as a foil toso much youth and beauty must 
consummate artists. Sure 
established favorites, 
with Harrigan, 


* company; and Josephine 
Sadie Martinot’s plans 
not disclosed, but contain 


immediate may 


necessarily be 
they 
Yeamans, 


are our 
Annie formerly 
and Marie Bates, admirable work has 
contributed so much to the popularity of 
‘* Chimmie Fadden.” 


enough, 


whose 


rirs. John Drew. 


Wauat a volume of souvenirs is callea up 
by the of old Mrs. John Drew! sne 
died at the last day ot Au- 
gust, aged seventy-seven years. Although of 
English birth, Mrs. Drew’s professional ca- 
reer belongs to the American stage, as com- 
pletely as do the careers of her talented chil- 
She was our fore- 


name 
Larchmont on 


dren and grandchildren. 
most legitimate-comedy actress, and one of 
tne last of the old-school players developed 
by the stock-company capabie of as- 
suming parts in every ciass of the drama, 
and performing them with intelligence and 
artistic finish. 

The part with which Mrs, Drew was prin- 
cipally identified in the minds of the present 


system, 


generation of play-goers was that of Mrs, 
Valaprop, in Sheridan’s “ Rivals.” ‘No 
other actress,” remarks William Winter, 


‘has played it with Joseph Jefferson in 


many years, and no other production of the 
play as important as his has been given in 


Photograph by Burton 


Mrs. Drew played the part when Jefferson and 
as stars, and she continued 


several years. 
William J. Florence were together 
to play it after Florence’s death. So constantly, indeed, had 
Mrs. Drew been occupied of late years with this one part that 
she had, no doubt, many warm admirers who never saw her in 
any other. But it was a privilege to see and to study even this 
Those who saw it could understand, as many of them, un- 
may never be able to understand in any other way, 
It was one of the most finished 
time. Mrs. Drew 
Malaprop with a 


one. 
fortunately, 
the full meaning of old comedy. 
and delightful stage performances of the 
realized and expressed the character of Vrs. 
stately dignity of old-time manner, a serene placidity of self- 
satisfied ignorance, a grace of action and a calm precision of 
comically-entangled speech, that amounted as nearly to perfec- 
tion as any stage performance can. She also devised and sug- 
gested many of the bits of stage business in connection with it 
that added so much to the force of the part.” 

Next to Clara Fisher Maeder, who is living in retirement in 
New York City, Mrs. John Drew was the oldest American act- 
Jean Margaret 
ton, where old Madame Ponisi, the third on the list, also dwells; 
Mrs. Barney Williams, of this city and old Mrs. W. G. Jones 
are now the oldest among the women of the American stage. 


ress. Lander, who is living now in Washing- 


Star Pointer’s [lile in 1:59}. 


AT the end of August, at the 
the great Tennessee Star 
a mile 


Read ville track, near Boston, 
Pointer set a new record for 
to a sulky in one minute 
fifty nine and one-quarter seconds. For several years the two 
minute mark has been the one that both trotters and pacers 
believed that it would 
1 that during any time within 


pacer 


harness horses and covered 


aimed at. Some have never be 


Others 


have 


reached, have believe 





STAR POINTER. 
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as the pacers are called 
might pass this mark. 


two years past the ‘‘ side-wheelers,” 
because of the peculiarity of the gait, 
These cynics have held to this view on account of the well- 
known nature of harness races. They are merely exhibitions, 
hippodrome in character, and are organized to get gate-money. 
The two-minute mark having been passed, there appears to be 
nothing alluringly definite to aim at, and so crowds cannot be 
depended on. Notwithstanding this view, even thotigh it be 
correct, Star Pointer’s feat was a very great one, and his fleet 
rival, John R. Gentry, will have to be let out a notch or so, or 
be content to stay in second place. Star Pointer is a bay stall- 
ion weighing twelve hundred pounds, and sixteen hands in 
height. He is eight years old and is well bred, being by Brown 
Hal, out of Sweepstakes. Now for the trotter who can, with 
his more symmetrical gait, knock a fraction of a second from 
this formidable two minutes. 


A Tennessee Wedding. 


THE dusky and well-seasoned pair shown in the accompany- 


ing photograph were recently united in the bonds of matri- 
mony, at Knoxville, Tennessee. The groom 
whose age is ‘‘ put at” one hundred and three years. 


Emily Russell, confesses to eighty-three. 


is James Henry, 
The bride 


’ 


She wore at the wed- 





EMILY RUSSELL, AGE EIGHTY-THREE, JAMES HENRY, AGE 
ONK HUNDRED AND THREE, MARRIED JULY 28TH, 1897. 


ding ‘‘a skirt of black grosgrain silk and a white organdie 
waist, and (it is said) hose of the sz She 
also wore a black lace bonnet trimmed with violets, and carried 
a huge corsage bouquet of maiden-blush roses.” The wedding 
presetits included a jar of blackberry jam, comb and brush, 
two cream-pitchers, one water-pitcher, ‘‘ Spiritual Songs for 
the Sunday-school,” one very handsome picture, one silk um 
brella, one berry-bowl, a bottle of lavender extract, card-re- 
ceiver, one shaving-mug, clothes-brush, one bisque ornament, 
one linen splasher, one set of towels, one set of linen napkins, 
three pairs of hose, one cake of buttermilk soap (for the com- 
plexion), one hand-mirror, one fruit-stand, one glass of jelly, 
and one large, juicy watermelon. The groom, when asked 
which present was the prettiest, unhesitatingly responded, 
‘* Why, de watermeelion, of cos.” 


ame immaculate color. 


Kola Cures Asthma and Hay-=Fever. 


WE are glad to state that the new African Kola Plant has 
proved a sure cure for Asthma and Hay-fever. Many of our 


readers, including Mr. A. C. Lewis, editor of the lurmer’s 
Magazine, Rev. G. E. Stump. Congregational minister at 
Greeley, Iowa, and others, testify prea the Kola Plant cured 


them after ten to twenty years’ suffering. It is really a mar 


and a blessing to humanity. If you are a suf- 
1164 


will send youa 


velous discovery, 
ferer you should send to the Kola Importing 
Broadway, New York, who, to prove its value, 
large case by mail entirely free. * 


Company, 


Cheaper Bread. 


Dollar wheat emphasizes 


necessity for the employment of 


the very highest grade of bak 
ing powder, the Royal, to make 
sure that there shall be no 
waste of flour, Royal Baking 


Powder economizes flour It al 


vays gives the best results 


making bread, biscuit and cake 


that are light, sweet, wholesome 


and delicious to the last 


With 


sults are not 


crust 


other baking powders, re 


uniform; frequent 


ly there is a baking spoiled, 


and eggs 


and good flour, butter ge 
are wasted 
Dollar 


to the 


wheat means wealth 


farmer. Royal Baking 


Powder means healthful food 


with greatest economy 
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IDA CONQUEST. 





MARIE STUDHOLME. LULU GLASER FLORENCE ROCKWELL, 
. AMELIA SUMMERVILLE. . 
Copyright by the Carbon Studio. Copyright by Falk. Copyright by Rockwood 





JULIA MARLOWE TABER. EDNA WALLACE-HOPPER. 


ADA DARE, 
Copyright by Falk. Copyright by Falk. 





LILLIAN RUSSELL, 
Copyright by Schloss. 








MARY MANNERING, NANCY MCINTOSH, 





VIRGINIA EARLE, 


ANNA HELD. MADGE LESSING, ADA REHAN, 


Copyright by Aimé Dupont, 


STARS OF STAGELAND. 


ACTRESSES APPEARING AT THE PRINCIPAL METROPOLITAN THEATRES IN THE EARLY PART OF THE SEASON OF 1807-98, NOW OPENING, 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SCHLOSS, FaLK, Pacu, Sarony, Rockwoop, anD OTHERS.—{SEE PaGe 186.] 
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GRACE KIMBALL, SADIE MARTINOT. EFFIE SHANNON. MARGUERITE SYLVA. 





DELLA FOX. MRS. YEAMANS (IN ‘** CORDELIA’'S MARIE BATES (AS ‘* MRS. MURPHY,” 
Copyright by Falk. ASPIRATIONS”). IN ‘‘CHIMMIE FADDEN”). 


of FS 2 ‘ Copvricht by Falk 





CRISSIE CARLYLE. 
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MAXINE ELLIOTT. 
Copyright by Falk 





MERRI OSBORNE, JULIA ARTHUR, VIRGINIA HARNED. 





ate * 


VIOLA ALLEN, 
CLARA LIPMAN, MAY IRWIN 





" Perey ol 





SENORITA BARANCU, MAUD ADAMS, ALICE HOLBROOK. JULIE OPP (AS ‘‘ MRS. WARE,” IN ** THE PRINCESS 
AND THE BUTTERFLY”). 


STARS OF STAGELAND. 


ACTRESSES APPEARING AT THE PRINCIPAL METROPOLITAN THEATRES IN THE EARLY PART OF THE SEASON OF 1897-98, NOW OPENING. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SCHLOSS, FALK, Pacu, Sarony, RocKwoop, AND OTHERS.—{SEE PAGE 186.) 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 


AN old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per 
manent cure 0? Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh 
Asthma, and all fhroat and Lung Affections ; also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all who wish ‘t, this recipe. in German, French, or Eng 
lish, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent 
by mail. by addressing. with stamp, naming this paper. 
W.A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, New York 


COUNTERFEIT 


BALTIMORE 


MILEAGE TICKETS. 
AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


RECENTLY there appeared in Pittsburg a man giv 
ing the name of R. C. Lucas, accompanied by a woman 
calling herself May Anderson, who attempted to dis- 
pose of counterfeit Baltimore and Ohio mileage-books 
They did succeed in selling some to the brokers, and 
then departed for Cleveland, where they registered at 
the American House as R. C. Lucas and wife 

In their efforts to dispose of the spurious tickets 
they aroused suspicious, which were at once commu- 
nicated to the Baltimore and Ohio agent, who immedi 
ately took such action as led to the arrest and convic 
tion of the woman, who was found guilty of selling 
counterfeit tickets and sentenced to six months in the 
work-house, and to pay a fine of five hundred dollars 
and costs 

The man succeeded in making his escape, but as he 
is known to the railroad people and the police his ar- 
rest is only a question of time. 

The Baltimore and Ohio officials have taken every 
precaution to prevent the sale or use of these spurious 
tickets, and have expressed a determination to prose 
cute to the fullest extent of the law any one caught 
attempting to use counterfeit mileage or other bogus 
forms of transportation, and will be especially vigor 
ous against brokers found offering them for sale 


Your father made cocktails with Abbott's Angos- 
tura Bitters. You make them now The Bitters 


are the same Druggists. Grocers 


THE Sohmer Bijou Grand Piano is a grand piano 
indeed A noted artist says: “The excellence of 
workmanship, and the brilliancy, sweetness, and 
quality of tone, are, in one word, wonderful.” 


Use Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters, the world-re- 


nowned South American tonic 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow's Soors- 
inG Syrup should always be used for children teeth- | 
ing. It soothes the child softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhcea. 


30oRAX is now the only pure floating 
soap made. Be sure Dobbins’s Soap Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, is on every wrapper and 
cake. Ask your grocer for it. Red wrappers. No 
chapped hands with Dobbins’s Floating-Borax. 


FLOATING 





LAUGHING BABIES 


are loved by everybody. Those raised on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Cordensed Milk are compara- 
tively free from sickness. Infant Health is a valu- 
able pamphlet for mothers. Send your address for 
a copy to the New York Condensed’ Milk Company, 
New York. 














SINGLE TUBE 
TIRES 





HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS (0. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


BOSTON. BUFFALO, PHILADELPHIA } | 
CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS, NEW YORK. 








M25 ¢ A BOTTLE | 
\ HASNOPEER 4 


IS ABSOLUTELY PURE AND POSSESSES 


A FLAVOR & NATURAL DRYNESS 
OF ITS OWN. 


4 if ) all Res! faurants Hote 5 ISERp Jan Io 


Serve AWERNER & CO.. 
52 WARREN 4 ST NY.CITY. 


TEASET (nis) FREE 


with $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, Spices, etc. 
Great reduction in prices. Send for New Premium 
and price-list, etc. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TBA CO., 











31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. P. O. Box 289, 











~ Preen 
The popular dentifrice known as | 
Van Buskirk’s Sozodont contains 
imgredients that will prove of the | 
greatest utility to the health of | 
the mouth and teeth. 

G. F. J. COLBURN, D.D.S., 


Author of ** Popular Dentistry.” 























rT A sample of Sozodont for three cents. m | 
P 30x 247, N. Y. Cit | 
eaia & RUC KEL } 
| NEW YORK Proprietors LONDON 
{ == ———— — | 


HUNTER 


| other resorts along the 


A NEW COMBINATION. 
ROCKEFELLER even controls poetry now.” 
** How do you make that out ?” 
‘* A great critic defined poetry as a combina- 
, and doesn’t Rocke- 
Judge 


tion of sweetness and light 


feller control both suvar and oil ?” 


THE WAY OF IT. 
3LOwi1tT—'" All fashionable 
Europe once a year.” 
Knowit—** You are wrong 
to America once 
their bills with.’ 


Americans go to 


They come back 


a year to get money to foot 
—Judye. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN and LAKE GEORGE. the largest 
and most beautiful lakes in the Adirondack system, 
are known and loved by thousands, but there are 
hundreds of thousands who do not know that in this 
section are the finest summer hotels in the world, o1 


that the route through Saratoga Springs and these 


lakes is the greatest scenic highway of pleasure 
travel. The handsome illustrated d.rectory of sum 
mer hotels and boarding-houses jus issued by the 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad contains full infor- 
mation about these lovely, historic localities and 
‘Leading Tourists’ Lines.”’ 
It is sent free on receipt of four cents postage, by J. 
W. Burdick, General Passenger Agent, Albany, N.Y. 


BALTIMORE RYE 


(10 YEARS OLD.) 


Warranted a PURE TONICAL STIMULANT. 
Recommended by Physicians and known as the 


CHOICEST WHISKEY 


For CLUB, FAMILY and MEDICINAL USE. 
Sold at all First-class Cafes and by Jobbers. 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, 








"See eeee eres 


Baltimore, Md. 


fH RK KKEFED > ++#eee 


7 Cliff St., New York, ‘Sept. 15th, 1896, : 


| We have purchased S. RAE & CO.’S FINEST 
SUBLIME LUCCA OIL at retail in the open 


| market, and have submitted samples so obtained to + 
careful chemical analysis. : 
We find the oil to be PURE OLIVE OIL un-? 

| adulterated by admixture with any other oil or: 
other substance. It is free from rancidity, and all : 
other ae ualities, and it is of SUPERIOR : 
QUALITY D FLAVOR. ‘ 


THE AN ei, LABORATORY, 2 














They Are in the 7 
You Breathe, — 


The Germs of Disease,Which Cause 


Catarrh, Bronchitis, Con- 
sumption, Asthma, 
and Hay Fever. 


it’s Through the Air Only that 
These Diseases Can Be | 
Treated Successfully. 


It must be DRY AIR. Liquids, sprays and douches 
CAN NOT enter the bronchial tubes and lungs, or reach 
all parts of the air-passages. Herein lies the secret of 
the great success of 


Hyomei,” 


the New Australian Treatment for all diseases of the 

head, throat and lungs. The air which you breathe from 

Booth’s Inhaler is laden with the most powerful anti- 

septics known. It is perfectly dry and at once kills all 
erms of disease, healing the parts affected, and bring- 
ng immediate re ‘Hef to the sufferer 


IT CURES BY INHALATION. 


Every Bottle of ‘‘Hyomei”’ is Guaranteed. 


Your druggist has it, or can get it if you insist. There 
fs no substitute. Pocket Inhaler Outfit at druggist’s, or 





by mail, $1.00. Extra bottles Inhaler, 0) cents. Hyomel 
Balm, 25 cents. 
R. T. BOOTH CoO., 23 East 20th St., New York. 


Sold by all druggists. 


‘OPIUM 22” DRUNKENNESS: 


red in 10 te 20 D NoP 
Oured. DR. J.L. ‘STeru HENS, ANON OUIO. 








GETRICH UICKLY. Send for Book, ‘‘Inventions Want- 
ed.” Edgar Tate & Co, , 245 Broadway, , & - 
LONDON (ENCLAND). 

THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern wuyreremens. 





pare relief ASTHMA. 


by mail. Stowell & Cosy 
, Mass 













DDER'S PASTILLES...,:: 


PILES! PILES! PILES! 


Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment will cure Blind 
Ulecerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors, 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in 
stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre- 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
nothing else. Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, 50c, and 
$1.00 per box. WILLIAMS M'F’G CU., Cleveland, O. | 


Est. 1836. 





_S: RAE & CO., —— Italy. 
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WET . > em 
CARTRID 
SPOIL: 
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Votames 
of 


‘J MDG. 


Every copy of JUDGE for 1896, in 
two volumes, substantially bound in 
cloth, edging, 


with gilt express pre- 


paid anywhere in the United States, 


for Ko. 
Judge Pablishing Co., 

110 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW UORK 


Send orders promptly. 


Just hear dem bells, 
Dey's ringing everywhere 


History made LIBERTY BELL 
honored and love Sweel ess and 


of fone have made THE NEW 


DEPARTURE BICYCLE BELLS 


widely Know 


R recialed, T 


n and universally app 





| 


| acres of the surrounding land are fenced in. 



















PISO’S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 


in time. Sold by druggists. 


v¥ CONSUMPTION 









Ask the mothers 
who have used this 
soap they will tell 
you it’s best for the 


sott 
deli. GONSTANTINE’S 
pk dg PINE TAR SOAP 
ep . (Persian Healing) 

l€ 


baby—and as for 
the complexion ot 
adults, delightful 
for the face, neck 
and arms, 

Sold by druggists. 







BEST LINE 


Xe) 
Pittsburg 
Cincinnati 
St Louis 
Chicago 
meeleae 
Toled 





> 1897 <€ 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


$75 TO ALL ALIKE 





STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 


1896 Columbias - - - - 60 
{897 Hartfords - - - - 60 
Hartford Pattern 2, Women’s - 46 
Hartford Pattern 1, Men's - 40 
Hartford Patterns 5 and 6 30 


POPE MFC. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


If Columbias are not properly represented 


in your vicinity, let us know 











FAMOUS SPRINGS AT DEER PARK, 

A MILLION and a half gallons of the purest water 
on earth is the daily output of the famous Boiling 
Springs, in Garrett County, Maryland. In order that 
nothing can contaminate the Springs, one hundred 
In ad 
dition, a wire building covers the Springs, so that 
leaves cannot fall into the water. It is from these 
extraordinary Springs that Deer Park Hotel receives 
its water supply, the water being piped direct to the 
hotel. The medical fraternity now concede that in 
the matter of health, the questi -n of pure water 
stands at the head and fro:.t. No summer resort 
combines so many healthful features. The air is 
wonderfully pure and invigorating; cool nights, with 
absolutely no mosquitoes ; the finest cuisine, with 
perfect sanitary arrangements, make Deer Park Ho- 
tel the ideal resort 


Advertise in —Y 


__ LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
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BISHOPS OF THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE VISITING GLASTONBURY—PROCESSION FROM 
ST. JOHN’S CHURCH TO THE ABBEY RUINS.—Illustrated London News. 





ANNUAL PARADE OF NEGRO ODD-FELLOWS AT BASSE-TERRE, ISLAND OF ST. KITTS 
(BRITISH WEST INDIES).—St. Paul’s. 





DEMOLITION OF THE PALAIS DE L’INDUSTRIE, PARIS, TO MAKE WAY FOR THE 
CONSTRUCTIONS OF THE EXPOSITION OF 1900,—L’I/lustration. 


THREE FOREIGN PICTURES. 


The most picturesque incident connected with last summer’s gathering of the bishops for the 
the traditional site of the earliest Christian church in England, supposed to have been founded by 


Lambeth Conference was the pilgrimage made by a hundred or more of them to Glastonbury, 
St. Joseph of Arimathea but a few years after the Crucifixion. 


The plans for the Paris exposition of 1900 call for the demolition of the old familiar Palais de l’Industrie, on the Champs Elysées, built forty-two years ago for the great fair of 1855, and 


subsequently associated with the annual picture exhibition of the Paris Salon, installed there. 
An odd scene is represented in the photograph of the annual ‘** turn-out 
relatives and friends, through the streets of Basse-terre, the chief town. 


The structure is now in course of disintegration, as shown in the picture. 
” of the negro Odd-Fellows of the West Indian island of St. Kitts, who walk in procession, followed by their admiring 











The Grated Giad in ‘the Sesion Keer 


is a righteous end to be sought 
by a Life Insurance Company. 


The Prudential 


teaches every member of the fam- 
ily, male and female, children or | 
adults. 


THE PRUDENTIAL has 









The 


PRUDENTIAL 


has the 


STRENGTH 


of 








GIBRALTAR. Assets, - , $19,545,827 
Income, - - 14,158,445 
Surplus, - - 4,034,116 


Write for descriptive literature. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 





JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


State Seal Champagne: 





The Leading 
Wine of 
America 









ott sth slit ai 


A 
Pure It’s folly to buy foreign vintages when State Seal—the 
Natural finest American produc tion—can be had at half the 
Wine, Fer- cost, and is their superior in delicate bouquet and flavor. 


mented in the If your Grocer or Wine Merchant does not keep it, write the 
Bottle, EMPIRE STATE WINE CO., - Penn Yan, N. Y- 
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SAPOLIO 


LIKE A GOOD TEMPER SHEDS A 
BRIGHTNESS EVERYWHERE. 














TALKING-MACHINE Party Conte See ances ahcoee | 
RECORD-COUPON Regular price Fifty Cents. 
NAME, 
ADDRESS, 
STATE, 





Ball-Pointed Pens 


. . (H. HEWITYT’S PA'TENT. 
Luxurious Writing! 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
f mS _BALL-POINTED paper ; never scratch nor spurt. 
a= uw) 
ae ‘ Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLL-PoINTED pens are 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


81.20 per b0x of 1 gross. Assorted sample box of 24 pens for 
25 cts., post free from ail stationers, or wholesale of 
H. BAINBRIDGE & Co., 99 William St.: Epwarp Kiupron, 48 John 
TOWER MANUFACTURING Co., 306 Bro adway, New York 
J. B. Lipprncorr & Co . 715 Market St., Philade Iphia 
Hooper, Lewis & Co., 8 Milk St., Boston. 
A. G. M’CLuRG & Co., 117 Wabash Ave., Chicag 
Brown BROTHERS, Lin., 68 King St., ate. 


PIMPLES, ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, 
d AD p SCALES, ULCERS, SORES, ECZEMA, 
and CHRONIC SWELLINGS. 


ARE WONDER WORKERS in 


the cure of any disease caused by bad or im- 
pure blood. They eliminate all poisons, build 
up and enrich the blood, enabling it to make 
new, healthy tissue. 


— PURE BLOOD MEANS PERFECT 
HEALTH, and if you will use CASCARETS 
they will give yor GOOD HEALTH and a PURE, CLEAN SKIN, free from 
pimples and blotches. 


To TRY CASCARETS is to like them. For never before has 
there been peaeeees in the history of the world so poser and so harmless a 


BLOOD PURIFIER, LIVER and STOMACH ULATOR. To ae 
them regularly for a little while means 


ALL DRUGGISTS. Pure | Blood an and Perfect Health, 


10C., 25C., §50c. 






























ED. PINAUD, 
ELIXIR DENTIFRICE- 


AN EXQUISITE ANTISEPTIC MOUTH WASH. 
INSURES HARD GUMS,WHITE TEETH,AND SWEET BREATH. 


AT ALL DEALERS 
- OR corRRESPOND with ED. PINAUD'S.n.y. importarion OFFICE 46 EAST 147™Sr. 











~ THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS PIANOS 
Are the and the 

favorite of the refined 
Artist musical public 


NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORE 


CAUTION-- _ The buying public will please not confound the genuine S-0-H-M-E-R 
Piano with one of a similar sounding name of a cheap grade. 


THE “SOHMER"’ HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOE, 

















e IVORY SOAP & 


Aa © Divide acake witha 
it \ stout thread and you have 


Froars | two perfectly formed cakes 

















of pitch ok sb size for the toilet 


THE Procter & GAMBLE Oo., Cin’TI. | 




















For any one with weak lungs an 


Allcock’s piste: 


placed on the chest and another between the shoulder-blades, 
isinvaluable. Ask for Allcock’s. See you get Allcock’s, , 





AT A LONG-BRANCH HOTEL. 
GuEstT (opening door suddenly)—*‘ Fill me dis pail dot bitcher oud chf, unt if 
any pody et enkvi ires for me at der ohffice dell dem I vos mein bath takin’.’ 


ESAS E TS 
raw: Fok YAUE 




















THE ‘FINES FST «>. Ne, gre 
| SLEEPING CARS <2 


IN THE WORLD 
The (HOICEST of all 


<i an TODACCOS) + 
N ° Tel Packa | H ICAGO 
pees ss 
oy (Oc.in stamps GREAT 
~~ 
a WESTERN 


for pair of 
acy NTERS} 
CHICAGO 
TO ST. PAUL 
AND MINNEAPOLIS 


BALTIMORE MD. 
F.H. LORD, GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, CHICAGO. 





















IT CANNOT BE 
IMPROVED 
IT CANNOT BE 






pau we 
















Remington 


Standard Typewriter’s | 








New Models 


draw old friends closer and attract new 
ones, by the power of inherent merit and 
unfailing service. .— 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 






























This Publication is printed with Ink | 


manufactured by 








FRED’K H. LEVEY CO., 


59 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 








Copyright, 1897, by George H. Mead. 
—_—— 
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| $7,800 CIVEN AWAY 


? king th test ber of words out of 
GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! Q | fa%creas unsing tn frente gamer ct eg a 
pene culars write the National meceenee, Washington, 
j for sample copy containing same. 
Walter Baker & Go,’s 


Pure, 
Delicious, 
Nutritious. 














* 2 EARL &WILSON’S 
[ LINEN 


COLLARS & CUFFS 
ae | BEST IN THE WORLD. 








3000088800080 8R~ 
99 





ppTENT CALF - 
\ SEAL GOAT - 
BEST CALF - 
ENAMEL °: 
VICI: KID >: 
? pox: CAL 





GRAND CENTRAL: 
STATION: 





Ly Costs Less than ONE 
Trade-Mark. CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark. 





Walter Baker & Co. Limitea, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 





man with 
the RED 
\' CAP to 
carry — 













wane svEOSHOES, 


AS good In every way as those costing from $5 to 87 We 
have the best line of $3.50 shoes in the world, made on the 
jatest improved English lasts, by the most skilful workmea 
in this country. 

Imported Kangaroo Tops, fast color hooks and eye 
lets, & on the luside, three rows stitching, best 
oak te: bottoms, light and heavy svules, widths 
A to EE. The best $3.50 Police shoe sold any- 
where at the price 

We sell shoes direct from our factory through 61 
stores in the principal cities and 5,000 retail dealers 
throughout the country 

Being the largest man.facturers and re 
tailers of men's fine shoes in the world is the 
reason why every pair of W. L. Douglas 
Shoes is a bargain. Dun't be deceived. 
W L. Douglas» same and price is stamped 
on the bottom of every shoe. 


Preserve Your Roof 3 


¥ with Dixon's Silica Graphite Roof Paint. ¥ 
* It makes a roof last at least 10, often 20 ¥ 
¥ years. The best, most economical paint ¥ 
¥ forall exposed iron, woodand brick work, ¥ 
~ bridges, farming tools, etc. 


DIXON’S 


Silica Graphite . 
This service is FREE 


Roof Paint | the New York Central pays him for it. 


¥ covers double the surface that any other § 
¥ paintwill and wears three times as long. ¥ 
. You should know all abo utits ingredients, prop- . 
ase 8 one marie. ¥ 4 a about Paint’ and 

















COPYRIGHT, 109%, BY GEORGE H. DANIELS, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 

















. mation mailed free : 
: Jos. ‘DIXON CRUCIBLE. CO., Jersey City, N. J.¢ 


PeOooooeooceoooecoeesosoaaosoocococoaodce 


ROM E| KE'S Press Cutting Bureau wil! send 
you all newsrer er clippings which 
—s J appear a E'S you, your friends 8, o any subject on 

teh you want to be“ upto date.” Every newspaper 
bs periodical of importance in the United States and 
Europe is searched for your notices. HENRY RoMBIER, 
139 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





of price and 2 cents for carriage. 


W.L. DOUGLAS, 


Brockton, Mass. 





























PUSLIONERS: AND Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
Pree SRAPHERS the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 














